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= 
ARWICK COLLEGE For YOUNG LADIES, 
7, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, 8.W. 
Patron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Partrons. 
THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston Square. 
sIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &c., 66, Warwick Square. 
Lapy Principat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
VisiTING MINISTER. 

THE REV. R. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew’s. 
PROFESSORS. 
The Rev. R. Matong, M A. 
The Rey, Prof. Curistmas, M.A., F.R. 
The Rev. H. A. Drxon, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
. The Rey. F. F, Starnam, M. Ai, F.G.S. 
J.J. Barton, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 
. Mons. TourtEr. 
. Signor Braga. 
Herr Masr. 
W. H. Homes, Esq. 
J.B. Cuatrerton, Esq. 
. Signor F. LasracHe. 
Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. 


OT enbtte rage is intended to supply a want long felt in this 
neighbourhood by Parents desirous of obtaining for their Daughters 
theadvantages of asound and accomplished Education, at a moderate 


Scripture History =... - 


Ancient & on atl Histo 
Bagliah ge and Lit. 
Nat.and App. Sciences.. 
and Lit. .. 





expense. 

The course of study includes the Holy Scriptures, English Gram- 

mar, Composition and Literature, Physical and Political Geography, 

History (ancient and Modern), "Natural History and Philosophy, 

Elementary and Model Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, 
ges. 


The various Classes. are under the direction of able and eminent 
Professors. The Fee is £2 2s. per Term, each Class. 
Individual Instruction in Instrumental Music, £5 5s.,and £3 3s. 
‘al Si: ing, £5 5s., £4 4s., and £3 3s. per Term ; Dancing and 
and £3 2s.; ; Drawing and Painting, in various 
styles, for ol Pupils, £3 3s. per Term. 
A Class under the direction of Mrs. Brancuarp and the resident 
Goyernesses is open for Junior Pupils :— 








5 he ake years ofage ... . 6 guineas per Term. 
” ” » 
A ine: number of Resident Pupils melee - 
Above UP years of age ........ o = per annum. 
Under a” Seeadade : a 


These fees oll all branches of English, "French, and Music, by 
the resident Governesses. 





Taundress ..........eeeeeeecee -§ guineas per annum. 
Seat at church . . ” ” 
Use of Piano ............eseeee 7 ” ” 


Singing i is ae bie Signor es Madame F. Lastacue ; Dancing 
Micuav Davis and W. A. Detrernizr, Esq.; Drawing 
Oy Madame Van FowInxeEL; Riding by Mr. Backman. 
wut: Resident Pupils, received at 100 guineas 
fee would include the extras and lessons from all the Pro- 
fessors, with the .- tion of Signor and Madame Lablache, 
nt B. Chatterton, Esq., Madame Michau Davis, and Mr. Blackman ; 
lessons by either of these might, however, be Substituted for those 
of W. H. Holmes, Esq. 

Courses of Lectures (usually illustrated) are delivered on Scientific, 
eeicel, and, Historical Subjects, in each Term, by eminent 


rannum, 


De ao asette arrangements will be on the plan ofa refined and 
well-reguiated home, the strictest attention to health will be paid, 
and it will be the anxious care of the Lady Principal to see that the 

instruction, and the various branches of study compre- 
hended in a complete course of female education, are earnestly and 
efficiently carried out. 

M2 aoe Lady is requested to bring dinner napkins, sheets 

ver forks and spoons, for her own use ; which will be 
ee on leaving the College. 
ear is divided into Three Terms; namely, Lent, Easter, and 
Michadlonns. Lent Term begins January 2Ist, and ends April 20th. 
Easter Term begins April 2ist, and ends July 3lst. Michaelmas 
ig Aone October Ist, and ends December 21st. 
The Vacations are from the end of July to the 30th of September ; 
j= ag the 21st of December to the 2ist of January ; and from the day 
before Good Friday to the end of Easter week. 
Fees to be paid each Term in pone and notice of one Term to 
LN previously to removal. o reduction made for occasional 
References Gee 





ADVENT LECTURES. 


- , 
T. MILDRED IN THE POULTRY. — 

A COURSE OF LECTURES will (D.V.) be delivered in the 
above-named org on eG UNDAY EVENINGS IN ADVENT, 
1859, by the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Sanday Evening: Bie § the Parish , Thursday Morning Lecturer 
r’s, Cornhill, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Lord 


w Gcasect: —CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


y, December 11....Christ the Unerring Light ....John v Le 12. 
1 


Sunday 
» ” 18....Christ the Everlasting Light. -Isa. Ix. 





ADVENT LECTURES. 


T. PETER’S CHURCH, CORNHILL. — 

A COURSE OF LECTURES will ‘. V.) be delivered in the 

above-named Church, on the THURSDAY MORNINGS IN AD- 

yon 1859, >, by the Rey. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., 

ursday Morning Lecturer, Sunday Evening Lecturer at 

St. Mildred in the Poultry, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the 

Lord Mayor. 

Sunsect:—THE OFFICES OF CHRIST OUR SAVIOUR. 

Thursday, December us. . Christ our Priest ..... ...Heb. ix. 11. 

” Te, Pre Christ our King .......... Luke xix, 28. 





THEA AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 


Reva iN § 
COVENT GARDEN 


the last two nights of SATANELLA. 








ENGLISH OPERA, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR. W. HARRISON, 
LAST TWO WEEKS BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 12th,and SATURDAY, 17th, positively 
Messrs. Santley, H. Corri, 
St. Albyn, G. regal and W. Harrison; Misses F. Cruise, Pilling, 
and Louisa Py 
TUESDAY, 13th, and THURSDAY, 15th, the last representations 
this season of DINORAH. Messrs. Santley, H. Corri, St. Albyn, 
and W. Harrison ; Misses Thirlwall, Pilling, and Louisa Pyne. 
WE DNESDAY, l4th, CROWN DI AMO} ‘DS. Messrs. G. Honey 
H. Vee Albyn, and W. Harrison ; Misses Thirlwall and Louisa 


Py 

FRIDAY, 16th, THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. Messrs. Santley, 
St. Albyn, G. Honey. and W Harrison ; Misses Thirlwall and Louisa 
Pyne. “Conductor, ir. Alfred Mellon. 
‘To conclude each ¢ evening with the Ballet, LA FIANCEE. Madlles. 
ee uine, Pasquale, Pierron, Mons. Vandris, Messrs. W. H. Payne, 
ayne,F. Payne. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting 


Man. er, Mr. Edward Murra 
Stalls, 7s.; private ante ah ‘4s.; 3 31. 38.; 21. 12s. 6d.; 1U.'5s.; ll. 1s., 
dress circles, 8.5 amphitheatre stalls, 3s.; pit, 2s. 6d.; amphitheatre, 


ls. No charge for booking 

Will be produced on MONDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 19th, a New 
Opera, entitled VICTORINE. Music by Alfred Mellon, supported 
by Messrs. Santley, Henry Haigh, H. Corri, G. Honey, Walworth 
Bartleman, Terrott, and Misses Thirlwall and Pare 

In preparation for Christmas, a Comic Pantomime on a popular 
fairy subject. 





STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 

Lzssrz, Mr. WILLIAM COOKE, his FAREWELL SEASON. 
The Drama of GARIBALDI, with Equestrian Effects—Scenes in the 
Circle, quite novel, by Misses E. Cooke, Clarissa, Alice Maude, 
Mdlle. Jenny, the World’s W onder, Little Menoni—John Henry 
Cooke’s Great Delavanti F ‘amily—Performing ioe Ge Henry 
Cooke’s Troupe of Dogs and Monkeys—Clowns, Messrs. Croueste— 
The Acoustic Phenomenon—Eccentric Parrots. —Stage Manager, 
Mr. R. Phillips. 





y TAMA\AT 

THE SQUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM with 
ee NATIONAL GALLERY BRITISH PICTURES, me: 

sented by Messrs. Vernon, Turner, Jacob Bell, Sheepshanks, ke. 

Nowe OPEN DAILY, and ON THE THREE ‘FIRS NIGHTS or 

THE WEEKS, according to the Regulations of the Museum. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 





CRYSTAL PALACE.—Active Preparations in 


progress for the CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 


24, CORNHILL. 
M®*,, 


MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of G 


i pss LITERARY GAZETTE has passed 
into the hands of a body of Gentlemen, who 


purpose devoting «a large capital to its im- 
provement and extension. 


Arrangements are 
in progress for securing the services of expe- 
rienced Writers in the Musical, Dramatic, 
Scientific, and Literary Departments; and a 
portion will be appropriated to important 
Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 

After the 1st of January, 1860, the GazerTE 
will be permanently enlarged. 
Subscribers of £1 per annum, paid in ad- 
vance, will receive the Gazerte free per Post. 








Sales by Auction. 


Pall Mall, Water-Colour Drawings, by the most Eminent 
Masters, Beautiful Statuary, and Works of Art. 


ME SSSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION 
ut the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 


lfth, at One o’clock precisel y,a 
COLLECTION OF CHARMING DRAWINGS 


IN WATER-COLOURS, 


Of which a glance will satisfy the well-trained and critical eye that 
they have been selected with liberality and discrimination, both so 
ee essary in the formation of a Collection of this “aclight- 
ful branc Among them will be found Two Important 
Works, by J. Me W. Turner, R.A., and desirable examples 0! 
of the leading talents of the day, particularly 
Barrett, G. Fielding, Copley. 
Bentley, C. Harding, I. b. 


many 


Poole, P. F., A.R.A. 
Prout, 8. 








Cooper, ,A.R.A. Hurst, W. Pyne, J.B. 

Cox, Dav Jenkins, J. Ric shardson, T. M. 
Cattermole, G. ew is, J., AR.A a D., R.A. 
Davidson, G. Miller, W. tanfield, C., R.A, 
De Wint, P. akley. Tayler ¥. 


Also some important Works in Statuary, including Venus at the 
Bath,Cupid on a Panther, The Pet Kid , Boy with Plowers,and other 
Works by Bartolini, Monti, &c. ; afew Bronzes in the best taste, 
Candelabra, and some specimens oft rare Oriental and Sévres China. 
All this Valuable Property has been removed from the residence of 
the owner, and will be found worthy the attention of Collectors and 
Amateurs. On View two days prior to the Sale. 








he above Gallery (in connection with his Framing E: stablish- 
pe a" and can offer specimens of 


eee Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
wi 3ennett, wi Etty, Muller, py bt sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, G.8 5 
E. W. Cooke, Fripp, Mogford, J. pmo 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Clater, alle, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Duffield, D. Hardy, S. Perey, Wainewright, 
Dukes, E. Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, Hayes, T.S. Robins, | E. Williams, 
Danby, A. Johnston, Rossiter, ood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





Now ready. 
LA RUE & COS PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


DPE 





Just published. 
E LA RUE & CO.’S RED-LETTER DIARIES 
AND CALENDARS FOR 1860. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





Now ready 


RUE & CO.’S DESK DIARIES—1860. 
D Size, 6} in by 43 in price 3s. 
2 Size, 7G in. by 4} in. price 4s. 6d. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
6s WHEATSTONE’S 5-Octave HAR- 
) * MONIUM ‘New Patent), has double pedals, with 
soft, agrecable quality of tone. 


£3 38 WHEATSTONE’S PATENT CON- 
e CJO*  CERTINA, 34-Octaves (48 Keys), Rosewood. 
Wueatstone & Co., Inventors, 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 


DPE LA 








ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 


CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second-hand ,warranted.—201, Regent Street. 
HARMONTUMS.—CRAMER, BEALF, & CO. have every descri 





IST, 128 pages, and 88 Cuts, for Fourteen Stamps. App'y 
diet ow. Atrorp Ltoyp, Portland Road, W. > - 


ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 


BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT, finding that the whole of his 
e Reet premises are required for his WATCH AND CLOCK 
BUSINESS, has secured the oe g house, 64, Cheapside, for 
the JEWELLERY DEPARTMENT of his Establishment, which 
will be cuenee pe es as rocks body are be ogy with an entirely 
new Stock ya Peony We ion of Jewellery the whole of the 
pon Stock, of CI AINS, SROOCHES, BRACEL ETS, &c., is now 
Offered for sale at such a reduced price as will ensure its Clearance 
before the opening of the New Premises at Christmas. 


BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 64 & 65, CHEAPSIDE. 











ANGUAGES.—French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 
NATIV E PROFESSORS through the mediumof English or French, 
grammatically and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 
rie Navy, and Civil Services in the above Languages and the 
Classics. ‘Translations of Scientific Works, Legal and Commercial 
Documents. Families and Schools attended. German, French, and 
Italian classes. Terms moderate 


W. Lirracr,9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 





XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 


4 AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to s, or Valua- 
tions for Probate or Legacy Duty made, may save muc iE thue and ex- 
pense on application to Messrs. BRADBERRY& Co., Licensed Valuers 
for Administration, &.,3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





\ JHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters and persons of benevolent intentions. Anim modiaae an- 
swer to the inquiry may be obtained on application to "RICHARD: 
BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabled to exe- 
cute every description of PRINTING on very advantageous terms, 
his office being furnished with a large and choice assortment of 
TYPES, STEAM PRINTING "MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other PRESS SES, and every modern improvement in the Printing 
sArt. ASI eC IMEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors, 
sent, on application, by 


Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 











NAPOL LON IIL., sa vie, son caractére, ses 
+ 


meeurs, et sa politique,—belle édition, prix deux shillings,— 








tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. ‘arealso Chief Age’ mnte for Alexandre’s 
New Patent.— 2, Regent Street. 


est en vente i la librairie de W. At LEN, 4, B es Street, Covent 
Garden. Ce _— a ee de la collection des “ Portraits ‘contem- 
porains” de M. El NE DE MIRECOURT, sera suivi des bio- 


graphies de Victor me de M. de Morny, de Louis Veuillot, &c. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—»~—— 

A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMO- 

LOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A., 

late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. Vol. : 

embracing Letters A. to D. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 508, cloth 
boards, price 14s. 





In crown 8vo. cloth boards, price 3s, 6d. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS. By J. R. 


LOWELL. Reprinted from thelast American Edition 
with the sanction of the Author. Newly Edited and 
accompanied with a Preface. By the Author of ‘Tom 
Brown's Schooldays.”’ 

“ But for Agel unmistakeable genius,—for that glorious fullness of 
power whic nocks aman down at a blow for sheer admiration, 
and then akan him rush into the arms of the knockerdown, and 
swear eternal friendship with him, for sheer delight, the ‘ Biglow 
Papers ’ stand alone.” —Extract from Editor's Preface. 





REYNARD THE FOX. After the German 
Version of Goéthe. By THOMAS J. ARNOLD, Esq. 


“ Fair jester’s humour and merry wit 
Never offend, though smartly they hit.” 


With Seventy MDlustrations, after the Celebrated 
Designs by Winners von Kavinacn. Royal 8vo. 
Pri inted by ‘Clay, on toned Paper, and elegantly bound 
in embossed cloth, with appropriate Design after 
Kaulbach, richly tooled front and back, price 16s. 
Best full morocco, same pattern, price 24s. ; or, neatly 
half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, Roxburgh 
style, price 18s. 





EULENSPIEGEL REDIVIVUS 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES 
AND RARE CONCEITS OF MASTER TYLL 
OWLGLASS. Edited, with an Introduction, and a 
Critical and Bibliographical Appendix, by KENNETH 
R. H. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. With Six Coloured full- 
page Illustrations, and 26 Woodcuts, from Original 
Designs by ALFRED CrowguiLu. Price 10s. 6d., bound 
in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with appropriate 
Design; or neatly half-bound morocco, gilt top, 
uncut, Roxburgh style. 


“A volume of rare beauty, finely printed on tinted paper, and 
profusely adorned with chromolithogr: aphs and woodcuts, in Alfred 
© rowquill’ s best manner. Wonderful has been the popularity of Tyll 
Eule nspiegel surpassing even that of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’ "Spectator, ‘Oct. 29, 1859. 

“A book for the antiquary ; for the satirist, and the historian of 
satire ; for the boy who reads for adventures’ sake ; for the ete 
person, pend every fiction that has character in it. 
00k stands, is a welcome piece of English re ane with hardly 
a dry or ‘ taste less morsel in it.”-—Atheneum, Nov. 5, 1s: 

“it will delight young and old; and the ofl, aan 
humorous designs o r. Crowquill will equally please the chil- 
dren, both of large and small growth. Altogethe r, we not ry 
its popularity, especially as a Christmas gift.” —Le fader, Nov. 5, 185 

‘There are, indeed, few languages in Europe into which the 
adventures of this arch mystificator have not been translated. 

The pany me ‘al appendix which the editor has added to 
the volume, will be of great interest and ga to _— who are 
€ urious in researches of that kind.”—Critic, Nov. 5, 18° 

* This can hardly fail to become one of the moet ‘popular among 
the books of the winter season.”—Morning Herald, Nov. 9, 1859. 


















Recently published. 


THE EPIDEMICS OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES. From the German of J. F. C. Hecker, M.D. 
Translated by G. B. Banrneton, M.D., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, completed by the Author’s Treatise on Child- 
Pilgrimages. 8vo. cloth, pp. 384, price 9s. 


Contents:—The Black Death—The Dancing Mania— 
The Sweating Sickness—Child-Pilgrimages. 


This volume is one of the series published by the Sydenham 
Seciety, and, as such, originally issued to its members only. The 
work having gone out of print, this new edition—the third—has 
been undertaken by the present proprietors of the copyright, with 
the view not only of meeting the numerous demands from the class 
bs » which it was primarily addressed by its learned author, but also 

tor extending its circulation to the general reader, to whom it had. 
heretofore, been all but inace essible, owing to the peculiar mode of 
its publication, and to whom it is believed it will be very acceptable 
on account of the great and growing interest of its subject- matter, 
and the elegant and successful treatment thereof. The volume isa 
verbatim reprint from the second edition, but its value has been 
enhanced by the aypett ton ofa paper on “ Child- Pilgrimages,” never 
before translated ; the present edition is therefore the first and 
oniy one in the Enulish language which contains all the contribu- 
tions of Dr. Hecker to the history of medicine. 





Recently published, a Second Edition of the 


TRAVELS AND SURPRISING AD- 
VENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. With 
Thirty Original Illustrations (Ten full-page Coloured 
Plates and Twenty Woodcuts) by Atrrep Crow- 
quit. Crown 8vo. ornamental cover, richly gilt 
front and back, price 7s. 6d. 





Triener & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





SSS eee es 
——= 


TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS,” WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 





Just published, beautifully printed in royal 8vo. price 16s. 


THE PRINCESS 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 


A MEDLEY. 


ESQ., D.C.L., 


POET LAUREATE, 


WITH TWENTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD BY DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. 





WORKS BY MR. TENNYSON. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price 7s. 
cloth. 
POEMS. Eteventu Epition. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


London : 


Sreventn Epition. 


THE PRINCESS: A Meptey. 


Epition. Price 5s. cloth. 


MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Epition. Price 5s. cloth. 


Price 6s. cloth. 


SEVENTH 


A New 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street. 





WESTERTON’S LIBRARY, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 


Unsurpassed by any for Liberal Sie of Books, and 
for its Moderate Scale of Subscriptions. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.—A SECOND 
EDITION of the DECEMBER NUMBER is now ready. 
Wut1t1aM Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
e FOR DECEMBER. 
ConTENTS. 

1. COLONEL SYKES, M.P.—ON THE FINANCIAL CONDITION 
OF BRITISH INDIA. 

MR. J. J. FOX—LIFE TABLES FOR THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 

M. DE KOOLOMZINE—ON THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
RUSSIA. 

MR. ACTON—ON ILLEGITIMACY IN MARYLEBONE, ST. 
PANCRAS, AND ST. GEORGE'S, SOUTHWARK. 

MR. HEYWOOD—PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION AT BRADFORD, IN OCTOBER, 1859. 

DR. STRANG—ON CHURCH BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 

. PROCEEDINGS OF SECTION F. OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION AT ABERDEEN, IN SEPTEMBER, 1859. 

MISCELLANEA AND QUARTERLY RETURNS. 

London : Joun W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 


1 


# 


+ 


al 


) 
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THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW 
FOR DECEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contains : 
1. REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE. 
BY ARTHUR DUDLEY. 
. TOUCHING SERMONS AND THE MAKERS OF THEM. 
GERMAN ROGUES AND VAGABONDS, 
LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. BY JOHN CORDY 
JEAFFRESON. 
A GREAT MISTAKE. 
THE VIRGINIANS. 
SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
London: Wa. H. Atien & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 


n 
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HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


HE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1859, 
consisting of 832 super-royal 8vo. ‘aejiee of Instructive, Enter- 
taining, and Varied Reading, and embellished with 167 superior 
Engravings by eminent Artists, may be had, on application to any 
Bookseller, for Six SHILiines, in Cloth boards. For Christmas or 
New Year's Presents, copies may be obtained elegantly bound with 
gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. and 9s. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1859, 
containing 832 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philo- 
sophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Titustration, Practical Dis- 
courses, Poetry, and Interesting Stories for the Young, enriched 
with about 130 first-class Engravings, may be had for 81x Suriiines 
in brag —, or in an extremely elegant style of binding, price 
7s. 6 . 

“We assure our readers that more appropriate Christmas gifts 
could scarcely found than these volumes for the year.’— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ Admirable books for school prizes and rewards.” 


London: Ricuarp Jones, 56, Paternoster Row, pane 164, Piccadilly, 
and sold by all Booksellers: 





This day is published, in 8vo. price l4s. 


SSAYS, MILITARY AND POLITICAL. 

Writte: n in epee by the late Sir HENRY MONTGOMERY 

LAWRENCE, K.C.B., Chief Commissioner in Oude, and Provisional 
Governor-General of india, 


London: Wa. H. Atten & Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





| 


(QHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7¢. 6d. 
Each Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Notice, 
In December. 
Rey. C. J. Vaughan, D.D 


The Ven. Archdeacon Evans. 
The Right Rey. Bishop Trower. 











Now Reapy. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. * Rev.J. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of London. Rev. W.Cureton, D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester. Rev. E.M. Goulburn, D.D. 
Bishop of Durham, Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 
Bishop of Exeter. Rev. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
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GUESSES 


AT TRUTH. 


BY TWO BROTHERS. 


Firty Eprrion. 


** Various however as are the matters discussed or touched on in the following pages, I would fain hope that one 
spirit will be felt to breathe through them. It would be a delightful reward if they may help the young, in this age of 
the confusion of thoughts, to discern some of those principles which infuse strength and order into men’s hearts and 
minds. Above all would I desire to suggest to my readers, how in all things—small as well as great profane as well 
as sacred—it behoves us to keep our eyes fixed on the star which led the wise men of old, and by which alone can 
any wisdom be guided, from whatsoever part of the intellectual globe, to a place where it will rejoice with exceeding 


great joy.’ —J. C. H, 
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PUBLISHING REFORM, 


BY THE 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. THE 


——_>— 


pees few years back the New Quarterly Review 
called attention to the present system of pub- 
lishing, and urged, both upon Authors and the 
Public, the absolute necessity for a thorough 
Reformation. It maintained that the present 
system of Publishing was not within the proper 
functions of a Publisher whose duties were that of 
a mere Agent to sell the Books placed in his 
charge at so much per cent. commission. It went 
further, and exposed the extravagant charges 
made for Printing, Advertising, and Publishing, 
showing that it was an utter impossibility that 
any profit could remain for the Author. The 
article was a mere seven days’ wonder, Tigeriex 4 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished Writers in every 
department of Literature. 


*,* No. I. will be published on the First of January, 1860. 
Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. SmutrH, Evpsr, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Situ, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





In a few days will be published. 


no effect whatever on the literary world, which XN 
continued to jog on in its usual course, growling T | | EK GC H R I S T' M A S W E K K . 


and grumbling against Publishers in general, 
without giving its brains the trouble of thinking 
how the evils complained of could be remedied. 
At last it was determined upon to establish the 
National Publishing Company, for the express 
purpose of carrying into operation a sweeping 
measure of Publishing Reform, the provisions of 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY THE REV. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


Edinburgh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





which are are as follows : 


I. That the charges for Printing and Binding shall be 
on the lowest possible scale, and agreed upon previously 
to the work going to press. 

II. That the sum to be expended in advertising shall be 
agreed upon previously to the work going to press. 

III. That no commission or any of the innumerable 
charges for publishing shall be made; butinstead thereof, 
a fixed per centage on the clear profits of the work shall 
be charged, the said per centage to be agreed upon at the 
outset. 

IV. That all work shall be issued, as respects paper 
and t; — in the first style of metropolitan work- 


V. That accounts shall be rendered and settled in cash 
six months from date of publication. 

Thus everything between the Author and the 
Company being simple and clear, no difference 
can take place on matters of account ; while the 


Company, depending on the success of the work to E R I (: 


realise their publishing expenses, will be as anxious 
as the Author to secure a profitable return. 

The National Publishing Company in thus 
promulgating a new, equitable, and straightfor- 
ward mode of ublishing, beg to assure Authors 
that every work placed in their hands will receive 
the utmost attention ; and that no pains will be 
spared to give satisfaction. 

Estimates and all requisite information will be 
forwarded on application to the Manager, at the 


OFFICES OF THE COMPANY: 
85, MADDOX STREET, BOND STREET, W. 





Price 2s. 6d. the Introductory Number of 
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articles, an elaborate ‘‘ Review of the British Constitution 
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other nation, and its admirable adaptation to the character 
of the English people.” 
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Street, Bond Street, W. 
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the amusement and enlightenment of the 
British public. 


London: Narronat Pustisnine Company, 85, Maddox | 
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Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 





By the same Author. The Fourth Edition, price 68. 6d. is now ready, of 
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REVIEWS. 
—— 

Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk. By the Rev. F. 
W. Russell, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S. (Long- 
man & Co.) 

THE cause to which we owe this book is by 
no means an uncommon one. Mr. Russell 
in his preface unbosoms himself to us: and 
just as many a man will not, when he looks 
upon a portrait of the beautiful Mary of 
Scotland, believe in half the atrocities im- 
puted to her whose face he deems much too 
fair to be the mask of such passions as it is 
said worked in her mind, so Mr. Russell has 
fallen in love with an old ivy-covered ruin, 
overlooking Norwich, and called Kett’s 
Castle, and therefore at the same time with 
the personage, or rather the memory of the 
personage, whose name the ruin bears. He 
confesses that this was his premier amour— 
that the castle and the events of which it 
was the scene “have from childhood been 
to him objects of the deepest interest ”— 
that his “youthful imagination loved to 
dwell upon them,” and that, “as time rolled 
on, his feelings gained strength:” and so 
now we have the result ; and Kett, the rebel, 
is glorified into Kett the hero. The author is 
“anxious, so far as lies in his power, to set 
forth the rising in its true light, and to show, 
though Kett is commonly considered a rebel, 
yet the cause he advocated was so just, that 
we cannot but feel he deserved a better name 
and a better fate.” Well, we shall see. 

It is quite possible that some of our 
readers may require to be told when Kett’s 
rebellion—or rising, if it will please Mr. 
Russell better—took place, and what it was 
about. We must therefore enter a little 
more into detail than we should otherwise 
have done, had the subject been one in which 
the generality of readers were likely to be 
better informed than they are. Doubtless 
in Norwich and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and perhaps even pretty well through- 
out the county, people are familiar with the 
circumstances of this revolt; but, after the 
lapse of three hundred years, it is not strange 
that the recollection of such matters dies out 
from every place except those in which family 
and local traditions still keep their memory 
alive. 

There is no doubt the suppression of 
the religious houses by Henry VIIL., strong- 
holds though they were of much that 
must have been swept away, was a great 
cause of poverty and misery throughout the 
country ; and at any rate, as far as Norfolk 
was concerned, the passing of property from 
the church into the hands of the nobility and 
gentry, and the harsh rule of the new land- 
lords, fully accounted for the discontent, 
which, beginning in a small village, was 
fanned by Robert Kett into a flame and 
spread destruction through the county. The 
rule of the abbeys was a gentle rule: “ they 
never raised any rent, or took any incomes 
or garsomes (i.e. fines) of their tenants ; nor 
ever took in or improved any comons, altho’ 
the most part and y° greatest wast grounds 
belonged to their possessions.” Now quite 


in another spirit to this, the nobles and | 


gentry to whom the lands of the suppressed 
ouses were granted, immediately began to 


enclose. Lands, which for ages had been 


either entirely or partially common, were 
now fenced and hedged and ditched off 
from the people ; wool increased in value, 








and so much arable land was accordingly 
turned into pasture, that Sir Thomas More 
wrote, “your sheep may be said now to 
devour man, and unpeople not only villages 
but towns.” To this, and not, as Dr. Lingard 
says, to “the new service forced upon the 
minds of the people in opposition to the con- 
viction of their consciences,” may be attri- 
buted the Norfolk rebellion. Dr. Lingard 
would, of course, naturally try to prove, if 
he could, that Popery still had a strong hold 
upon the people; but that it was not so in 
the case of Kett and his followers may be 
seen from the fact that, in the list of twenty- 
nine grievances drawn up by Kett, nothing 
is said about “the old religion;” that the 
rebels had with them in their camp on 
Moushold Heath a chaplain “to mynister 
thyer morninge and evening prayer in the 
Inglish tonge, then newly begon to bee 
frequentyd;” and from the letter written by 
the Lady Mary to the Lord Protector 
Somerset, dated from Kenninghall in Nor- 
folk, July 20, 1549, in answer to the charge 
that “ her proceedings in matters of religion 
had given no small courage to many of those 
men to require and to do as they did;” in 
which she says, “that appeared to be most 
untrue, for that all the rising about the parts 
where she was, was touching no part of 
religion.” 

On June Ist, 1548, a proclamation was 
issued by the King “against enclosures, 
letting of houses to decay, and unlawful 
converting of arable ground into pastures,” 
and a commission for “ redress of enclosures ” 
was appointed. Mr. John Hales, in a charge 
given at full length in Strype’s Memorials, 
explains the word “enclosures ” as follows: 

‘¢ ¢ Tt is not to be taken [for] where a man doth 
enclose and hedge in his own proper ground, where 
no man hath commons,’ 7. ¢., right to common ; 
‘for such enclosure is very beneficial to the 
commonwealth : it is a cause of great increase of 
wood: but it is meant thereby, when any man 
hath taken away and enclosed any other men’s 
commons, or hath pulled down houses of hus- 
bandry, and converted the lands from tillage to 
pasture. This is the meaning of this word, and 
so we pray you to remember it.’” 

Though the Protector, “the good Duke of 
Somerset,” as Strype calls him, seems to 
have done his utmost to put a stop to the 
further impoverishing of the poor, and to 
remove the causes of their discontent, yet 
the commission does not appear to have 
been very successful ; and out of three bills 
brought into parliament by the above-men- 
tioned Hales for the relief of the necessities 
of the people, two were lost, and the third 
so treated that but very little good arose 
from it. The fact was, that the Protector’s 
council was divided. Somerset himself was 
perhaps too gentle, too lenient, and the 
people were inclined to fancy that they could 
take advantage of his goodnature; whereas 
the aristocratic party, headed by the Earl 
of Warwick (with whom we shall meet again 
presently), were too apt to hold a high and 
oppressive hand. The last-named nobleman 
is better known by his later title of Duke 
of Northumberland, as being the father-in- 


| law of Lady Jane Grey, and the promoter of 


that rebellion in her name for which he 
suffered on Tower Hill. 
The first outbreak of popular feeling was 


|at Attleburgh, “wher they threw downe 
, the fences of one Green of Wylby, who was 


supposed to have enclosed a parcell of the 
common.” This was on June 20th, 1549. 


They were then quiet till July 6th, though 
it would appear that secret meetings were 


heldin the meantime. Onthat day a number 
of people being collected at Wymondham to 
witness a “ playe,” which was annually held 
in commemoration of the Translation of 
Thomas & Becket, to whom the chapel in the 
midst of the town was dedicated, the crowd 
was induced by some discontented spirits to 
proceed to Morley, about two miles off, and 
to throw down some hedges there. It is at 
this time that the Ketts first figure in the 
matter. The church at Wymondham be- 
longed to the monastery there; and the 
parishioners, being anxious to save it from 
destruction, petitioned the king to spare it, 
offering to pay for the bells, lead, d&c., ac- 
cording to their value. “But their good 
intent, though they paid the money, was 
frustrated by Serjeant Flowerdew, who 
carried off the lead, and nearly demolished 
the choir.” The Ketts, who were among the 
principal inhabitants of the place, and had 
been chiefly concerned in the purchase, 
“never forgave Flowerdew, but endeavoured 
to do him and his family all the prejudice 
imaginable ever after.” Flowerdew, who 
lived at Hethersett, about two miles from 
Wymondham, had had some of his hedges 
thrown down; he accordingly came to the 
insurgents and offered them money “to do 
the same to an enclosure belonging to Robert 
Kett, which had been common.” Thus 
urged on, they hastened to Kett, and told 
him what their designs were: he not only 
helped them with his own hands to “ make 
his field common,” but by a declamatory 
harangue excited them still to persevere in 
what they had begun, and offered him- 
self to them as their “ general, their 
standard-bearer, and their chief.” Inflamed 
by his words, they surrounded him on all 
sides, and with many shouts testified their 
joy at having gained so great an acquisition 
te their cause. And thus Kett became the 
captain of the insurgents, and exhorted 
them to “be of good cheer, and to follow 
him as the author of their freedom, and the 
righter of their wrongs:” “ whereuppon of 
a small company, att the first not above five 
or six persons, they encreased by servants 
and vacabones, that they would not be 
resysted.” With Robert Kett was associated 
his brother William: and these two, with 
their followers, having committed much 
havoc at some of the neighbouring villages, 
and having received great additions to their 
force, encamped at Bowthorpe, near Norwich. 
Here they set to work to destroy the common 
pasture of the city, called the ‘own Close, a 
piece of enclosed land which was the common 
property of the poor freemen of the city ; and 
then, on July 11th, proceeded to Moushold 
Heath, where they took up their permanent 
quarters. In order “to have a fayre shew 
and similitude of well doinge,” they next 
took to themselves a chaplain, ‘Thomas 
Coniers, minister of St. Martin’s on the 
Palace Plain; and were joined by a “ vast 
multitude,” among others by some good and 
worthy men, who stayed with them, not for 
the purpose of sharing in their depredations, 
but that they might—as they often did— 
prevent them from deeds of violence and 
wrong. Among these were Robert Watson, 
“a newe preacher,” ‘Thomas Codd, the Mayor 
of Norwich, and Thomas Aldrich, “a man 
of good wisdome and honesty, and wel- 
beloved.” 

Robert Kett, at his great camp at Mous- 
hold Heath, with thousands flocking to his 
standard, and with Norwich itself at his 
mercy, grew bold enough in a few days to 
issue warrants in the following form: 
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‘*We, the King’s friends and deputies, do grant 
licence to all men to provide and bring into the 
Camp at Moushold all manner of cattle and pro- 
vision of vittels, in what place soever they may 
find the same, so that no violence or injury be 
done to any honest or poor man : commanding all 
persons, as they tender the King’s honor and roiall 
majestie, and the reliefe of the Common Welthe, 
to be obedient to us the Governors, and to those 
whose names ensue. 

“ (Signed) Rost. Kerr. 

“The names of the delegates were also ap- 
pended—two from each hundred.” 

Having thus attended to his commissariat, 
he next proceeded to draw up his bill of 
grievances, under twenty-nine heads, which 
seem all, without exception, to refer only to 
“enclosures” and other such-like matters. 
(Among them we may mention one “ griev- 
ance,” which still obtains and calls for 
remedy in our own day. The insurgents 
“pray that all Bushells win the realme be 
of one stice:”? and Magna Charta appointed 
that such should be the case, in ec. 25, which 
enacts that “one measure of Wine shall be 
through our Realm, and one measure of Ale, 
and one measure of Corn, that is to say, the 
Quarter of London ;” whereas we know that 
much difference still exists between the 
measures used at the various corn-markets, 
and that the bushel of wheat at Gloucester, 
for instance, weighs 10 lbs. less than that 
at Liverpool.) ‘he King answered them, 
and promised that their complaints should 
be taken into consideration by the next Par- 
liament in the following October, and he 
sent his letters by herald to Moushold, 
together with the offer of a general pardon 
if they would lay down their arms and dis- 
perse. ‘This however was of no avail. 

At this time we hear of the clergy of the 
City of Norwich using their influence, both 
inside and outside of the walls, and labouring 
to put a stop to the violence that was daily 
going on. Among others, Dr. Matthew 
Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, went out to Moushold, and climbing 
up into the oak under which Kett held his 
court—* the Oak of Reformation,” as it was 
called—preached to the rebels. He was at 
first listened to “with much attention and 
good will,” until a cry being raised that 
he was “hired by the gentry” to speak 
to them, and that he had “ come with words 
for which he had been paid,” a proposal was 
made to “pierce him with their pikes and 
arrows” in return for his “ witty words and 
sentences.” “ Whereupon no little fear came 
upon him at that time, which was increased 
by [his] feeling under his feet the points of 
their spears, and greatly was he afraid that 
the angry multitude intended to kill him on 
the spot;” and, indeed, it was not without 
some difficulty that he got clear of them. 

It is needless to follow out in detail the 
course of the rebels. Suffice it simply to say 
that on July 21st the King again offered 
them pardon, which they would gladly have 
accepted had not Kett prevented them from 
doing so. Many, however, deserted him, 
and left his camp with the herald, and, cast- 
ing away their weapons, trusted themselves 
to the King’s merey. Among others, the 
Mayor and Aldrich betook themselves to the 
city of Norwich, and prepared for its defence. 
On July 22nd, Kett, by treachery, gained en- 
trance into the city, and, after committing 
various depredations, took the Mayor and 
“ divers others of worship,” and carried them 
prisoners to the camp. At last the Privy 
Council, hearing of the state of affairs, with 
all despatch sent troops to “represse theis 
Rebellis.” The command was entrusted to 





William Parr, Marquis of Northampton—the 
brother of Katharine Parr, the last wife of 
Henry VIII. His force, however, was too 
small, numbering in all, some say 1200 or 
1300, and others 1600 men; while the 
rebels were 20,000 strong; and the result 
was that, after keeping possession of Nor- 
wich for one day and night, Northampton 
was compelled to retreat before the insurgents 
with the loss of 100 men. Among the slain 
was Lord Sheffield; and we can hardly bring 
ourselves to espouse the cause of Kett and 
his followers so warmly as Mr. Russell does, 
when we read that “there was afterwards no 
little contention among them as to who really 
slew his lordship; and so sharp was it that 
they came almost to blows;” “but by the 
opinion of them all Fulke carried away the 
praise, which openly protested (calling God 
to witnesse) that he gave him his deadly 
wound with his clubbe.’ This worthy not 
long after met with his due reward, and was 
hanged on “the tree of Reformacon.” The 
rebels, being thus in possession of the 
city, plundered the houses of the more 
wealthy of the inhabitants, and then fired 
them. 

In consequence of the failure of Lord North- 
ampton, a larger force was collected from 
Lincolnshire and other parts of the king- 
dom, the command of which was offered to 
the Duke of Somerset. He did not, how- 
ever, for some reason, see fit to accept it ; 
and it was then given to Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, who, on August 23rd, arrived at 
Intwood, about three miles from Norwich, 
with an army, according to King Edward’s 
Journal, “of 6000 men and 1500 horse- 
men.” Lord Warwick, being unwilling to 
shed blood, sent on a herald first to treat, if 
possible, with the rebels; and this time we 
find Kett himself desirous of going with the 
herald to the earl, and of making terms with 
him, and his followers unwilling to allow 
him to do so: 

** Kett, joining the herald, rode ‘ without staye 
to a place called Sturt hyll, where, half way 
downe, Kett, willing to have gon with’ him ‘to 
the Lord Lieutenant,’ was met, when they had 
come nearly to the bottom of the hill, bya mighty 
rout of rebels, crying out, ‘ Whither away, whither 
away, Mr. Kett? if you goe we will goe with you, 
and with you will live and dye.’ It was a trying 
moment, the turning-point in Kett’s career: he 
had been excepted from the general pardon, it is 
true, yet the herald held out such fair promises, 
he was inclined to go tothe Earl ; their grievances 
might yet be redressed, and he might, with safety 
to himself, lay down the authority he had assumed 
for what he believed to be the general good ; and, 
while he might be hoping this, there was, on the 
other hand, the numerous and well-disciplined 
army that had come against him, the stern de- 
termination on the part of the King’s Council to 
crush him, and the doubt probably arising in his 
mind as to his followers being able, in the end, to 
prevail :—we can easily imagine all these con- 
flicting thoughts to have flashed through his mind, 
as silently he rode between the rebel ranks ; and 
we cannot but wish that he had, under the in- 
fluence of these thoughts, seen Warwick face to 
face, and, having thrown himself on the King’s 
mercy, secured a general pardon for all, together 
with some redress of their many grievances, for 
the obtaining of which he and his followers had 
taken up arms. The herald, unconscious of the 
conflict going on in his companion’s breast, and 
anxious ‘about his own safety, which seemed in 
jeopardy, a great number of the rebels tumul- 
tuously rushing after him, ‘willed Kett to goe 
backe againe, and stay this concourse and tumult : 
who, being returned to his company, they were 
presently quiet, and went backe all of them againe 
into the Campe.’” 





city on Saturday, August 24th; but the 
place being weak he was much harrassed by 
the rebels, and much exposed to their 
attacks. He, however, having succeeded in 
cutting off from them all their supplies, they, 
on Monday, the 26th, broke up their camp. 
and being induced by an old and equivocating 
prophecy to select Dussin’s Dale as their 
battle ground, were there attacked on the 
following day by the Earl, with 1000 foot 
and all his horse. Kett, seeing the good 


discipline of the troops that had now come: 


against him, and the disorder prevailing 
among his own men, fled from the field; and 
his rabble, disheartened, and thoroughly 
conquered, after losing 3500 of their number, 
were only too glad, on Warwick’s repeated 
invitation, to give up their arms and 
submit. “They laid down their weapons, 
every man, and all of them, as with one 
mouth, thankfully cried, ‘God save King 
Edward !’” 

The rest of the story is soon told. Kett 
escaped as far as Swannington, about eight 
miles from Norwich, where he took refuge 
in a barn: here he was taken, sent to 
London, and confined in the Tower, where 
his brother William shared his captivity. 
When brought to the bar at Westminster, 
they both pleaded guilty, and were con- 
demned, taken back into Norfolk, and there 
hanged—Robert at Norwich, William at 
Wymondham, with, of course, all the horrible 
additions of being disembowelled while still 
alive, and quartered, &c. 

And thus ends the “Rebellion in Nor- 
folk.” It lasted but sixty-eight days, and 
it cost upwards of 4000 lives. And now 
what shall we say of hint who was the chief 
cause of this frightful blood-shedding ? Was 
he a hero, as Mr. Russell would have him 
to be?—or was he simply an adventurer, 
who may be well suspected of having begun 
his enterprise from personal spite, carried it 
on from love of violence and the intoxicating 
excitement of heading a mob, continued 
it through fear of his own followers, 
of whom he had been “a bold leader in 
wickedness,” but whom he left to shift for 
themselves as soon as ever he saw that the 
odds were against him? In our estimation we 
are compelled to say that Robert Kett does 
not rank very high. That “the cause he 
advocated” was possibly “just,” we do not 
deny: the way he took to advocate it is 
another matter: and while we thank Mr. 
Russell for an interesting work upon a sub- 
ject of which very little is generally known, 
we are still inclined to call his hero a rebel, 
and to doubt whether he deserved a much 
better fate than he met with. 


The photographic illustrations of the book 
are good, and only make us regret that the 
author did not adopt the same plan through- 
out, instead of availing himself of the well- 
intentioned but rather inferior services of 
friendly-disposed amatewrs. 








At Home and Abroad. By Bayard Taylor. 
(Low, Son, & Co.) 
Here is another of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s 
cheerful and sensible American books. “ At 
Home and Abroad” is a scrap-book—a 
gathering together of all the odd chapters 
the traveller had in his portfolio, and the 
result is a pleasant olla podrida, though 
containing some doubtful fragments — a 
qualification in which we are justified by the 
perusal of some parts of this work, whereby 





Warwick, therefore, took possession of the 


we learn that Mr. Taylor is somewhat given 
to belief in spiritual manifestation and super- 
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natural warning. But we simultaneously | specimens so exceedingly minute that a 


obtain the information that a spiritualist can 


be a man neither gloomy nor dogmatic. 
Mr. Taylor felt the passion for travel in 


his very early years. When the author states 
that he envied the bird on the tree-top 
simply because it could see further by reason 
of its elevation than he could himself, he 
brings to our minds that hill which we all 
remember, and to pass over the brow of 
which was the grand aim of our childhood. 
Each of us has climbed the hill—some of 
us the mountains of other lands, and we 
have but too frequently found the “ other 
side” a barren waste, and so we journey on 
till we mount far higher than the highest 
point on earth, and cease travelling for | 
ever. 

Troubled by the superiority of the high- 

erched bird, our author, unable to endure 
fis confined power of observation, sought to | 
emulate it, and to that end took the first | 
journey he ever made, and not the least 
memorable—to the housetop, whence he 
obtained a view of a panorama no less than 
three miles in extent. Away in the distance 
was a white object, and thereupon cried the 
young traveller, “I see Niagara!” 

This first journey was the last of any im- 
portance for many years. Apprentice time 
came,and the only journeys Mr. Taylor made 
were those perpetual and bread-providing 
ones between the compositor’s stick and the 
type-cases. But the thirst for travel is not 
to be slaked, and a portion of the very first 
dollar the lad earned was laid by as the 
nucleus of a travelling fund. 

At last arrived the period when the young 
apprentice took his first journey, about 
twelve months after the indenture was 
signed, and so straitened were his circum- 
stances that he “counted a little upon the 
hospitality of the country people for a meal 
ora bed” if his purse should get very low. 
It did. 

Cheerfully commenced that first journey ; 
a borrowed soldier’s knapsack, marked N.G. 
(National Greys), was slung upon the tra- 
veller’s back. But the miles soon grew long, 
a faculty they have when young and unac- | 
customed pedestrians take to the road. Yet | 
our youngster nodded cheerfully to every- | 
body he met, being of that happy disposition | 
which prompts the fortunate possessor to 
smile before all human mirrors, even though 
the reflection be gloomy. 

At the first well by which the young 
traveller stooped to drink,—and pedestrians 
only can tell the true taste of cold spring 
water—he was cheerfully accosted by a 
pretty farm-girl of sixteen, who got him a | 
glass and handed the stranger a plate of 
cakes. This was the first time he, as a tra- 
veller, experienced womanly kindness, and 
he tells us that at all times and in all lands 
the women were ever ready with kindness, 
and a frank “ God speed.” 

Another luxury which a pedestrian car 
best appreciate followed the cold spring water 
before the day closed—a sea-bath for the 





first time, and in the Atlantic. At this time | 


Mr. Taylor was about eighteen, and it is 
worthy of remark as showing how strongly 
the beliefs of our childhood cling to us, that 
no sooner was the bath finished than the 
traveller set scriously to work in order to 
find specimens of the most beauteous shells 

had seen in a museum collection. Do we 
not all remember the disappointment we felt 
when a search on the sands, instead of yield- 
ing such shells as were to be found at home in 
the drawing-room, resulted in the discovery of 


| hundred varieties would go in a thimble? 

This first sight of the ocean had also 
another and very natural effect upon the 
printer’s apprentice—he rushed into numbers 
and produced a poem entitled “The First 
Sight of the Ocean.” It escaped the honours 
of publication. Very soon alter this literary 
feat the young traveller had his first view of 
the Catskill Mountains. They have never 
again appeared so high, so vast, and so 
beautiful as they did upon that first sight, 
and as the first view of the mountains was 
the most splendid, so this first journey must 
have been the most delightful. Farming 
people jogging home in carts salute the 
youngster, and give him lifts, are “jolly” at 
once, and when he and his entertainers part 
company it is with mutual expressions of 
good will and friendship. 

Mr. Taylor tells a good anecdote of this 
first trip, which he took in company with a 
friend, his equal in age and circumstances : 

“‘The old man stopped before us, fixed us with 
his eye, like Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and 
said, after a moment of keen inspection : ‘So, 
boys, you’re starting into the world?’ We 
assented. ‘Well, go on; you'll get through,’ 
he continued ; ‘but let me give you one bit of 
advice. I never saw you before, and [ll never 
see you again; but if you'll mind my words, 
you won't be the worse for’t. You'll get knocked 
about a good deal, that’s sure; but — fear no 
devils but yourselves, and you'll come out all 
right.’ With that, he shook hands with us, 
smiled in a grim yet not unkindly way, and 
went on. Doubtless he spoke from bitter experi- 
ence: he had been his own tempting and tor- 
menting devil.” 

By aman with such agenial temperament 
as that which Mr. Bayard Taylor is fortunate 
enough to enjoy, the obstacles which un- 
known languages fling in the way of general 
travellers are very easily surmounted. Thus 
decides Mr. Taylor : 

** All difficulties, like all dangers, appear far 
more formidable at a distance than when one is 
brought face to face with them; yet a certain 
amount of experience is always necessary to enable 
one to encounter perplexities of this kind with 
that courage and self-possession which take away 
half their terror at the onset. If all mankind 
were suddenly deprived of the power of speech, 
the embarrassment and confusion would be very 
great for a few days; but a fortnight would not 
elapse before government, business, and society 
would move on in their accustomed courses. On 
entering a foreign country, however, you are only 
deprived of the faculty of comprehension.” 

Mr. Taylor went on the Continent almost 
entirely unacquainted with its languages, and 


| utterly ignorant of its customs, as the follow- 


ing delightful anecdote must prove : 

‘* When, therefore, I entered the brilliantly- 
lighted dining-hall, in order to take some supper, 
and saw three or four officers seated at a table—all 
the other tables being vacant—I supposed that 
theirs, of course, was the table where supper was 
served, and, without more ado, seated myself 
beside them. They must have been utterly 
astounded at this proceeding ; for I still remember 
the odd, amazed expression of their faces. Really 
the Germans are a very ill-mannered people, 
thought I; and sat there, complacently enough, 
until a servant invited me to take a seat else- 
where.” 

But what was a mistake like this to a man 
who could calmly make such a determination 
as the following ? 

‘*T left my companions at Mayence, intending 
to visit Frankfort, before proceeding to Heidel- 
berg, where we designed remaining until we had 
mastered the German language.” 

Has any other instance of such audacious 











hope been recorded? Why at that time our 
traveller had barely a dollar in his pocket, 
he did not know where to turn for a second, 
and yet he and his companions, necessarily 
influenced by him, decided upon stopping at 
Heidelberg till “ they had mastered German.” 
How the Heidelberg life sped we do not 
learn, but we obtain the information that in 
March, 1846, our traveller stood upon 
London Bridge with a fortune of fifteen- 
pence in his pocket. Now, indeed, was the 
time for trying the American’s capacity for 
happiness! A stranger in London, arrived 
in the great city from a stormy voyage, a raw 
mist in the streets, and fifteen-pence in his 
pocket! Hh bien !—he spent one shilling for 
a bed and fell peacefully asleep. 

Next day he applied at as many printing- 
offices as he could find, in the hope of ob- 
taining work, and with equal success at 
them all. By the afternoon his funds had 
sunk to twopence, and now arrived a capital 
occasion for the exhibition of that inde- 
structible hope which, when possessed in 
perfection, is the equivalent of a great for- 
tune—with that twopence the American 
bought bread, and then, “by a singular 
revulsion of feeling he became perfectly 
happy and careless.” However, as_pro- 
verbially things at their worst are sure to 
mend, an American publisher, a friend, con- 
ferred upon his wandering countryman the 
loan of a sovereign, and almost immediately 
afterwards gave him plenty of work. So the 
young traveller was saved from the starva- 
tion upon which his wanderings had so 
nearly stranded him. Well may a man write 
good books of travel when his power to do 
so has been acquired by peril, privation, and 
solitary existence. 

The young traveller was no sooner settled 
in London than he troubled various maga- 
zine editors with a few poetical efforts. They 
were not brought before the eye of the 
world, but kind Mr. Murray took the young 
American up: 

‘*Mr. Murray received me with great kindness, 

and I more than once left my den at Aldgate to 
dine at his storied residence in Albemarle Street. 
At this time, I wore broad collars, turned down— 
such as | had been accustomed to wear at home— 
with flowing, un-English locks, and I suspect the 
flunkeys were puzzled what to make of me. I 
remember distinctly having purchased a pair of 
serlin gloves, which were the cheapest. They 
were exactly of the kind worn by footmen—but I 
was entirely innocent of that fact. Walking one 
day in Hyde Park, with a gentleman to whom I 
had been introduced, I put them on; and it never 
occurred to me until years afterwards, why he 
looked at them so curiously, and made such haste 
to get into a less-frequented thoroughfare.” 

Better days, however, were in store for the 
American, and it is good to read of his 
pilgrimage to Shakspere’s grave : 

“There is nothing but dust under the stone 
now, but that dust was once animated by Shak- 
spere’s soul. Thank God that in this irreverent 
age there are still some spots too holy to profane, 
some memories too grand and glorious to neglect ! 
I could have knelt and kissed the dusty slab, had 
I been alone.” 

We would gladly overlook the “ spiritual 
chapters.” Were they the work of any other 
American writer than Bayard Taylor, we 
would pass them quietly by without a word ; 
but, being written by this gentleman, we 
must speak of them, and to say that they are 
not more distressing than papers on such a 
subject must inevitably be. Mr. Taylor's 
spiritualism is modest, and free from defiance 
—virtues which demand an equality of 
moderation on the part of the critic. Mr 
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Taylor commences these chapters by say- 
ing : 

e Let sceptical, hard, matter-of-fact men talk 
as they may, there is a lingering belief in the 
possibility of occasional communication between 
the natural and the supernatural—the visible and 
the invisible world—inherent in human nature. 
There are not many persons whose lives do not 
contain at least some few occurrences, which are 
incapable of being satisfactorily explained by any 
known laws.” 

Now we would be the last in the world to 
say that spiritual manifestation is impossible, 
but we do say that it is improbable. Belief 
in this manifestation has been so frequently 
attended by the most deplorable mental 
effects, that the most tolerant must utterly 
doubt its celestial origin, and as any other 
supernatural power is out of the question, 
we must come to the conclusion that there 
are things which appear supernatural simply 
because we cannot define the limits of nature. 
It may be argued against this decision that, 
though we cannot define the limits of nature, 
we can tell when they are passed, but this 
objection can be met by a very good reply— 
where there is much doubt, there should be 
little assurance. 

That many men do suffer from hallucina- 
tions admits of no doubt. But it does not 
follow that they should put their sufferings 
in print. It is a kind of vanity which 
prompts such a publication. The result 
must be disastrous, for while the making 
known such doubtful supernatural revelations 
has never effected any good, the harm it is 
able to accomplish must be patent to every 
one who has witnessed the results of 
“modern spiritualism.” 

It may be that we who write have had to 
endure an incomprehensible something which 
is not an ordinary human experience, but it 
does not necessarily follow that a number of 
readers shall be uselessly and unjustifiably 
troubled with mysticism from which no 
practical good, either worldly or heavenly, 
can result. 

Again, it would naturally seem that if 
supernatural events take place, they must 
have a grand purpose—hence if we read of 
occurrences wherein nature seems to be 
overstepped and find that they were pur- 
poseless, we surely have a right to surmise 
that these aimless circumstances are not due 
to supernatural agency, but rather to some 
natural process of which we are totally 
ignorant. Mr. Taylor gives us an instance 
of this aimlessness : 


‘*My head, the pillow on which it rested, and 
the hunting-case of my watch became transpa- 
rent as air; and I saw, distinctly, the hands on 
the dial pointing to eleven minutes before six. I 
can only compare the sensation toa flash of light- 
ning on a dark night, which, for the thousandth 
part of asecond, shows you a landscape as bright 
as day. I sprang up instantly, jerked forth my 
watch, opened it; and there were the hands, 
pointing to eleven minutes before six—lacking only 
the few seconds which had elapsed between the 
vision and its proof.” 


But there is yet a more objectionable 
feature in this supernatural business, and 
that is the tendency it has towards fatalism 
—a belief which leads to more human 
despair, defiance, and apathy than any other 
whatever. We read: 


‘Here the dream, in all its details, was nar- 
rated three weeks before its verification—thus 
setting aside any question of the imagination 
having assisted in the latter. It is one of the 
most satisfactory examples of second-sight I have 
ever heard of, and this must be my justification 
for giving it to the world.” 








Can there be a fatalism more perfect 
than that which this sentence involves? 
And Mr. Taylor thinks himself justified in 
giving the “dream ” to the world, because it 
is a “most satisfactory example of second 
sight.” The present is not an occasion upon 
which to combat. with the theories of second 
sight, nor indeed should we have entered 
upon the subject at all but for the character 
of the man who has given these supernatural 
experiences to the world. If Mr. Taylor were 
a morbid, incomprehensible man, we could 
pass by these chapters with uneasy pity, but 
he is a practical, and hearty gentleman of 
the world, of all American writers one of the 
least provincial in thought and tendencies, 
therefore we protest against such a man 
giving his support to theories, the bearings 
of which are at all times unsatisfactory, on 
most occasions absolutely dangerous. 

We gladly turn to that portion of the 
book which narrates in admirable English 
a visit to the great Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky. Some beautiful lines occur in the 
course of this narrative. Upon his first 
glance at the entrance to the cavern, Mr. 
Taylor says, “The scene was wild and pic- 
turesque in the extreme, yet the first in- 
voluntary sensation was something akin to 
terror.” There is much pleasing information 
about the nitrous air of the cavern. The 
author says: 


‘*This property is also communicated to the 
air, but probably ina less degree. Jam not aware 
that it has ever been analysed ; but whether from 
the absence of vegetable exhalations and the con- 
sequent purity of its constituent elements, or 
from the presence of some exhilarating property, 
it is certainly more bracing and invigorating than 
the air of the upper world. After we had become 
accustomed to its diminished temperature, its in- 
halation was a luxury. I can only compare it to 
a very mild nitrous oxide. The oxen which were 
taken into the cave to haul earth to the saltpetre 
vats became fat and plump in the course of two 
or three months without any extra feed. Asa 
sanitarium for consumptive patients, the cave does 
not seem to answer ; but the experiment has not 
yet been fairly tried—most of the invalids who 
came here having been in the advanced stages of 
the disease. Besides, the absence of sunlight— 
which seems to exercise a subtle influence upon 
human as upon vegetable vitality—might counter- 
balance in many cases the advantages of an equable 
and stimulating air.” 


It is needless to quote Mr. Taylor's narra- 
tive to any great extent, for the Mammoth 
cavern has been lionised quite sufficiently. 
Our author did not succeed in procuring 
specimens of the greatest wonders contained 
in these perpetually dark labyrinths of space 
—we mean its eyeless inhabitants : 

‘Owing to the rise in the rivers, we did not 
succeed in procuring any eyeless fish, which 
are only found at low water. Mat caught a 
few crawfish, which, like their finny com- 
panions, have neither eyes nor rudimentary hints 
of eyes. In other particulars they did not 
appear to differ much from the ordinary crawfish 
of our country streams. In the Solitary Cave I 
found crickets of large size, with very diminutive 
eyes, which, however, did not appear to possess 
the faculty of vision. I menaced them repeatedly 
with my finger without disturbing them in the 
least, but if I touched one of their long an- 
tenne ever so lightly, they scampered off in 
great alarm. There are rats in some of the 
chambers, but they are probably vagrants, at- 
tracted by the dinners of visiting parties, and not 
permanent inhabitants.” 


It seems to us that this wonderful absence 
of eyes in the animals found in the Mam- 
moth Cave has not received sufficient in- 
vestigation at the hands of scientific men. 








It suggests a wonderful natural retrogres. 
sion, from which might be inferred such a 
perpetual progression amidst animals as 
would ecstatically delight a follower of Lord 
Monboddo, should such a man exist. 

Some of the most interesting pages in the 
book detail the author’s interviews with 
various great men. The following portrait 
of Humboldt is not without interest : 


“Seifert went to an inner door, announced my 
name and Humboldt immediately appeared. He 
came up to me with a heartiness and cordiality 
which made me feel that I was in the presence of 
a friend, gave me his hand, and inquired whether 
we should converse in English or German. ‘ Ycur 
letter,’ said he, ‘was that of a German, and you 
must certainly speak the language familiarly ; but 
I am also in the constant habit of using English,’ 
He insisted on my taking one end of the green 
sofa, observing that he rarely sat upon it himself, 
then drew up a plain cane-bottomed chair and 
seated himself beside it, asking me to speak a 
little louder than usual, as his hearing was not 
so acute as formerly. 

‘*T was most surprised by the youthful cha. 
racter of his face. 1 knew that he had been fre- 
quently indisposed during the year, and had been 
told that he was beginning to show the marks of 
his extreme age, but I should not have suspected 
him of being over seventy-five. His wrinkles 
were few and small, and his skin had a smooth- 
ness and delicacy rarely seen in old men, 
His hair, although snow-white, was still abundant, 
his step slow but firm, and his manner active 
almost to restlessness. He slept but four hours 
out of the twenty-four, and replied to his daily 
rain of letters, and suffered no single occurrence 
of the least interest in any part of the world to 
escape his attention. I could not perceive that 
his memory, the first mental faculty to show 
decay, was at all impaired.” 

The end of the interview was charming: 

*¢* You will pass through Berlin on your way 
to Moscow?’ said he. ‘Yes.’ ‘Well—I must 
be polite enough to live until then. You must 
bring your wife with you. Oh, I know all about 
it, and you must not think, because I have never 
been married myself, that I do not congratulate 
you.’ After these cordial words, and a clasp of the 
hand, in which there was nothing weak or tremu- 
lous, I parted from the immortal old man.” 

Of Leigh Hunt, Mr. Taylor says: 

‘*He has a curious collection of locks of the 
hair of poets, from Milton to Browning. That 
thin tuft of brown, silky fibres, could it really 
have been shorn from Milton’s head? I asked 
myself. ‘Touch it,’ said Leigh Hunt, ‘and then 
you will have touched Milton’s self.’ ” 


Our author has also experienced the 
favour of Mr. Thackeray : 


“‘One interesting relic of Schiller—his court 
sword—is now in my possession. It fell into the 
hands of Mr. Thackeray, during his residence at 
Weimar in 1830, at which time there was no 
difficulty in establishing its authenticity. After 
having had it in his possession twenty-eight 
years, Mr. Thackeray presented it to me, enrich 
by the double association, as he had himself fre- 
quently worn it at the court of Weimar.” 


Mr. Bayard, amongst other celebrities, 
was introduced to Robert Owen, of whom 
the following is a very characteristic anec- 
dote: 

‘© Why,’ he would exclaim, ‘you have only to 
let mankind know what the right plan of govern- 
ment, the true organisation of society, is, and 
they cannot reject it. Let me have the control 
of the newspapers of aa for two years only, 
and all the despotisms will be peacefully over- 
thrown, war will be made ee labour will 
be properly rewarded, and the suffering nations 
will be happy !’” 


"Twas the old Radical cry: abolish des- 


— despotism. Of attractive Miss 
itford our American says : 
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“T think I should have recognised her any- 
where. The short, plump body, the round, 
cheerful old face, with cheeks still as rosy as a 
girl's, the kindly blue eyes, the broad, placid 
brow, and bands of silver hair peeping from be- 
neath the quaint frilled cap, seemed to be all 
features of the picture which I had previously 
drawn in my mind. But for a gay touch in the 
ribbons, and the absence of the book-muslin 
handkerchief over the bosom, she might have 
been taken for one of those dear old Quaker ladies, 
whose presence, in its cheerful serenity, is an 
atmosphere of contentment and peace. Her voice 
was sweet, round, and racy, with a delicious arch- 
ness at times. Sitting in deep arm-chairs, on 
opposite sides of the warm grate, while the rain 
lashed the panes and the autumn leaves drifted 
outside, we passed the afternoon in genial talk.” 


Of Browning we read : 


“On this occasion Browning was in a very 
lively mood. He entertained us at breakfast with 
quotations from a dream the rs night, in 
which he had re-written Richard the Third. The 
tent-scene, in particular, was one of the maddest 
mixtures of Shaksperean poetry and modern slang 
that could be imagined.” 


Mr. Taylor has even been fortunate enough 
to pass a brief time with Mr. Tennyson : 

“T had not been two minutes in the drawing- 
room before Tennyson walked in. So unlike are 
the published portraits of him that I was almost 
in doubt as to his identity. The engraved head 
suggests a moderate stature, but he is tall and 
broad-shouldered as a son of Anak, with hair, 
beard, and eyes of southern darkness. Some- 
thing in the lofty brow and aquiline nose suggests 
Dante, but such a deep, mellow chest-voice never 
could have come from Italian lungs. He pro- 
posed a walk, as the day was wonderfully clear 
and beautiful. We climbed the steep comb of 
the chalk cliffs, and slowly wandered westward 
until we reached the Needles, at the extremity of 
the island, and some three or four miles distant 
from his residence.” 

In conclusion, the book is a good and 
charming book, if we exclude those intrusive 
aoe gpa chapters to which we have 

erred; and we like Mr. Taylor none the 
worse for his patriotic envoi: 

‘* As I look up from this page, and see, through 
the open window, my own trees tossing the silver 
lining of their leaves to the summer wind, and 
the peaceful beauty of the vales and blue hills 
stretching beyond, I know that no tropic island, 
no palace on a Mediterranean shore, no advantage 
of wealth and position in the great capitals of 
Europe, could ever tempt me to give up the name, 


‘the rights, and the immunities of an American 


Citizen.” 








Revolutions in English History. By Robert 
Vaughan, D.D. Vol. L., Revolutions of 
Race. (J. W. Parker.) 

Tuere is a great distinction between an 

aggregate and a whole. It requires nothing 

beyond laborious industry to pile up a large 


-and tolerably symmetrical heap of stones, but 


to breathe the spirit of life into the dead 
blocks, and to erect them into a vivid, subtle 
whole, is a task to which the purest genius 
only is competent. This is true of things 
material, and it is not less so in the world of 
literature. The merest hodman serves to 
—" material, but grandeur and sub- 
Imity in an edifice must spring from the 
conceptions of a true architect; and, in like 
manner, as no great amount of intellect is 
requisite to transcribe or paraphrase the 
narrations of chroniclers, to amass facts and 

8, or even to intersperse them with fairly 
apposite comments, so genius only can send 
forth a real work of art—a history, complete, 


. Vital, and uniform. 


Dr. Vaughan’s book is essentially an ag- 





gregate. It may, indeed, be considered to 
have about it a certain symmetry, but it is 
the oppressive symmetry of a Dutch town, 
where each street is at right angles to the 
other, the river flows in a straight unbending 
course, every house is precisely like its neigh- 
bour, and where vegetation itself assumes the 
form of modified straight lines. There is a 
total absence of the picturesque, or of any- 
thing like imagination, and we look in vain 
for the real and pervasive unity which is 
never missing in the works of artistic his- 
torians, however great their diversities in 
other respects. We can readily apprehend 
such unity in Michelet, in Thierry, in Gibbon, 
and, above all, in Guizot, but Dr. Vaughan’s 
history nowhere gives evidence of being a 
fully digested conception. 

Space does not allow us to discuss the 
various kinds of historical speculation and 
composition, or the comparative merits of 
each ; suffice it to say that the author adopts 
one idea (the censorious, indeed, might be 
inclined to call it a word rather than an idea), 
and professes to work out his history from 
it. This standpoint is that the great questions 
in our national growth have been three in 
number—race, faith, and form of government, 
and the “revolutions” in each of these Dr. 
Vaughan makes the material of his history, 
the volume before us containing the first 
instalment, the revolutions of race, which he 
considers to have engaged the nation up to 
the fourteenth century. Much may, un- 
questionably, be urged against this view of 
English history, which consists rather of 
tardy and gradual developments than revolu- 
tions. Be that as it may, Dr. Vaughan has 
selected this position, from which he surveys 
his subject, and so closely does he cling to 
the appearance of philosophic depth or in- 
genious unity that the reader whilst he scans 
the titles of the chapters—* Revolution in 
Religion,” “ Revolution by the Sword,” 
* Revolution in Social Life,’ &c.—is dis- 
posed to give his author credit for the dis- 
covery of some’ great law, some universal 
principle of historical investigation ; an illu- 
sion which is speedily and effectually banished 
by the chapters themselves. There are few 
books in which more art is affected, few in 
which less can be actually discovered. The 
narrative does not flow on in a smooth strain, 
detailing facts with disregard to their rela- 
tive importance in respect of the leading 
point, setting forth the gradual operation of 
causes, or tracing their influence in the 
gradual development of almost latent prin- 
ciples. There is none of this, and the student 
is conducted onwards rather by jerks and 
spasmodic leaps than by regular and equable 
arguments. Throughout, the book is devoid 
of any attempt at logical classification of 
events, and though they are narrated in due 
chronological order, and some of the descrip- 
tions, more especially those of battles, are 
marked by considerable excellence, yet the 
laws by which they are governed, the under- 
current which is ever at the bottom of 
political phenomena, the author seldom ex- 
poses or even hints at. 

Then again, to measure the work by a 
lower standard, the meagre and compressed 
account which it furnishes of the Saxon in- 
vasions will scarcely be deemed worthy of a 
history whose object matter is race. The 
great question as to who the Anglo-Saxons 
were, and whether Angles, Jutes, and 
Saxons, were all one, is most summarily dis- 
cussed, or rather dismissed. Further, the 
author will not deny that the influence 





of Alfred the Great was more important 





than that of any other man during the whole 
Anglo-Saxon period, and, indeed, it cam 
scarcely be overrated, yet Dr. Vaughan en- 
tirely omits to tell us anything about this 
sovereign’s visit to the various countries of 
Southern Europe, or to allude to the weight 
his travels had in the formation of his 
character; he passes over in silence the in- 
difference, afterwards ripening into dislike, 
with which the nation regarded Alfred 
till after his subjugation of the Danes, and 
the assistance which this unpopularity lent 
to the invaders. A moment's consultation 
of the second book of Thierry’s History of 
the Norman Conquest will show the signal 
difference between the French and the Eng- 
lish historian. The popular impression is 
that no one should turn author unless he 
has either something new to enunciate or 
some new and improved way of telling what 
is already known. Dr. Vaughan will par- 
don us for expressing a doubt as to whether 
his volume contains much important matter 
which was not already in 'Thierry’s, and 
whether the difference in the methods of 
conveying the results of their inquiries is 
entirely in his favour. 

To judge from the references which are 
given in the footnotes, we must, at all events, 
have been inclined to think highly of the 
author’s care and conscientious research ; but 
this is not the first work in which erudite 
references have been somewhat deceptive. 
Weare unable now to go into Dr. Vaughan’s 
grave misrepresentation of motives whenever 
he speaks of the hierarchy of the Anglo- 
Saxon period ; and we shall content ourselves 
with adducing one or two trivial matters 
which are symptomatic of more serious 
errors. In p. 33 Dr. Vaughan tells us that 
both Edwy and Elgiva died a few days after 
the mutilation of the latter by Archbishop 
Odo. William of Malmesbury, on the other 
hand (De Gestis, 1. ii., 7), says that Edwy 
did not die till two years after his expulsion 
by Edgar. At p. 224 it is stated that Wil- 
frid’s appeal to the pope “ was regarded in 
this country, at that time, as a piece of ex- 
travagant presumption, bordering upon 
treason,” and for this the author refers us to 
Bede; but lo! neither in Bede nor elsewhere 
can we find anything which would warrant 
such an assertion; and, in fact, there is 
direct evidence that Birhtwald, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was so overawed and 
terrified by the papal mandate that he at once 
acceded to all Wilfrid’s demands, and re- 
commended a like acquiescence on the part 
of the king. In p. 36 we are told that 
Venutius, the husband of Cartismandua, 
Queen of the Brigantes, had formerly been 
her armour-bearer. Tacitus (Hist. iii., 45) 
has these words, “ Spreto Venutio, is fuit 
maritus, armigerum ejus Vellocatum in matri- 
monium regnumque accepit.” In p. 228 it 
is said that Theodore was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the request of the King of 
Kent. Now, all the authorities tell us very 
clearly that he was chosen at the special re- 
commendation of one Adrian, a Roman, who 
had himself refused the see, and whose 
refusal had been admitted on the express 
condition that he should find some other fit 
and proper person willing to undertake such 
distant and onerous duties. Again, in p. 227, 
what can be more imperfect than the account 
of the Council of Eastonfield, no allusion 
whatever being made to what was the key- 
stone of the whole matter—the forgery of 
the document which was alleged to have 
been written by Theodore before his death. 
Then in the same place there occurs the 
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following passage: “ Death removed Arch- 
bishop Theodore. LEgfrid of Northumbria 
fell in battle. Alfrid, his son, restored Wil- 
frid to his see.” Now, would any one suppose 
from these three sentences that Theodore, 
when on his death-bed, had been afflicted 
with the bitterest remorse for his harsh 
conduct towards Wilfrid, had summoned him 
to his bed-side, and there earnestly entreated 
his forgiveness, and that it was only through 
his urgent request that the King Alfrid was 
induced to restore Wilfrid to the see of York. 
These faults of omission and commission are 
only selected from a much larger number, 
both in the Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods, 
but they are sufficient to show that Dr. 
Vaughan has not read his authorities with 
too much care. 

Dr. Vaughan has not, what is so essential 
to every writer of history, the art of throwing 
himself back with any nicety of appreciation 
into a bygone age, and in consequence of 
this incapacity, every event is interpreted 
and every character analysed and delineated 
by the light (or darkness) of the year of 
grace eighteen hundred and fifty-nine. He 
seems never to have thought of the neces- 
sary correlation which exists between men 
and the contemporaneous stage of the de- 
velopment of civilisation; for surely, if he 
had, he would not have thought it incumbent 
upon him, in speaking of Gregory the Great, 
to tell us he was “a man of great religious 
earnestness, and great self-sacrifice according 
to the notions of his times,” and that “ though 
neither a great genius nor a faultless man, 
compared with the time in which he lived, he 
was a person of eminent ability and virtue ;*” 
or to qualify his praise of Bede by the in- 
formation that “his Christianity was not 
without alloy.” It has never yet been our 
fate to fallin with either a faultless man or 
an unalloyed Christian. 

The chief merit of the work is the attention 
paid to describing the social characteristics 
of the various epochs, though chiefly as show- 
ing the advance of material culture. The 
chapters devoted to this are really valuable. 

Still, on the whole, we regret that Dr. 
Vaughan has quitted the field of biography. 
In this department of literature, his “ Life of 
Wycliffe” had already won him a considerable 
and deserved reputation ; but, as an historian, 
though superior in accuracy to Goldsmith, 
and in profundity to Mrs. Markham, he is 
only another proof of the unwelcome truth, 
that the era of philosophical history has 
barely dawned in England. 








Peden the Prophet: a Tale of the Cove- 
nanters. By the Rey. A. M. Brown, LL.D. 
(John Snow.) 

‘THERE are some public teachers so rash as to 

hope to do good by a mild adaptation of the 

principles of Jesuitry. This adaptation takes 
several forms; a frequent one is the moral, 

that if you try to defend him who commits a 

bad action, you must be equally bad; but a 

form yet more usually to be met with, and 

frequently among religious teachers, isthe doc- 
trine of any means are lawful to a good end; 
hence, many a man who would as soon burn 
his fingers as write a novel under any other 
circumstances, will, knowing the power of fic- 
tion, compose a tale which, as ina ring-fence, 
shall enclose a good moral acreage. From this 
adaptation of an illogical dogma arises the 
class novel, of all kinds whatever—religious, 
irreligious; peaceful, bellicose; theoretical, 
practical; whatever has to be disseminated 
attacks the public ear in the fictional form, 





and the consequence is that while novelcraft 
is injured, the peculiar views palmed upon 
the public in the shape of novels acquire 
no followers or approbation in one case out 
of a hundred. A biography can never be- 
come a tale by being called one. Mr. A’s 
theory on the influence of Christianity upon 
the fine arts can never take the form of a 
novel. The work of fiction must simply be 
a work of fiction. Itis true that Scott intro- 
duces scores of historical personages ; but for 
how much does the admission go? The great 
novels are simply fictions with the characters 
played by historical personages. What would 
be said of “John Bunyan—a romance.” 
“ Milton—a tale.” So it is with “ Peden the 
Prophet.” It is no more a tale than it is a 
tax—which indeed it may be, and the conse- 
quence is, that when a reviewer of fiction 
opens the work he knows he is morally 
defrauded of his attention. It may be that 
class novelists congratulate themselves as 
being very clever in forcing the public to 
read peculiar views done up as literary 
bon-bons, but the system defeats itself, and 
has done more to reduce the incalculable 
advantages of fiction than any other ill- 
usage this attractive style of writing has 
received. “ Peden the Prophet” is a sermon- 
ising biography of a Covenanter—that is all. 

Take any page in the work, and this may 
be proved : 

** At the close of these services, when it was 
drawing near the evening, Mr. Peden turned round 
on the pulpit stairs, and stretching out his left 
hand towards heaven, took the Bible in his right 
hand, and shutting the pulpit door, every eye 
being fixed on him, knocked three times on the 
door, and shouted with a solemn voice, ‘1 arrest 
thee, in my Master’s name, that none ever enter 
thee but such as come into the church by the door, 
as I have done, and not by any other way.’ And, 
strange to add, never did curate or clergyman of 
any sort enter that pulpit until the Revolution, 
when the Established Church of Scotland was 
again restored in its entirety.” 

Or again : 

“** We must distinguish betwixt the Church 
and the State, betwixt the ecclesiastical and civil 
power, the interests of both of which are materially 
one, yet formally they are contradistinct in power, 
in jurisdiction, in laws, in bodies, in ends, in 
offices, and in officers.’ Perhaps, brethren, it 
were well whilst the Church and State worked for 
each other's well-being, they stood apart from each 
other’s power. Pious people would then alone, by 
pious means, seek the support and propagation 
of religion. So acted the Church in the first 
centuries. Kings would then, as now, be under 
obligation to be Christians, but, with all the 
authority of armies, would neither compel others 
to accept their creed nor pay for it, but would 
betake themselves, with their kingly power, to 
civil jurisdiction. From how much tyranny and 
bloodshed would this relieve our land this day, 
and for ever !” 

Far be it from us to condemn this book. 
It possesses the merits of earnestness and 
style, but it is no tale. Written obviously 
by a man who has studied Macaulay and 
other masters, it is a work to be proud of, 
and would obtain the applause of many who 
will never read it. “ Peden the Prophet” is a 
political biography, but—yet once more—it 
is no tale. 





Poems of James Montgomery. Selected and 
Edited by Robert Aris Willmott, Incum- 
bent of Bearwood. (Routledge, Warne, & 
Routledge.) 

For some years past we have been pleasantly 

reminded of the approach of Christmas by a 

multitude of handsomely bound and _ pro- 





fusely illustrated gift-books. We are an 
imitative nation, and have borrowed this 
graceful custom from our continental neigh- 
bours in Germany and France, with whom 
we have become so well acquainted during 
the peace. As in most other matters, we 
improve with practice. What would have 
delighted our eyes a few seasons ago, in the 
shape of Christmas books, would hardly have 
a glance bestowed were it to appear now. 
It is only fair to say that no one seems to 
have been more alive to this fact than Messrs, 
Routledge. These gentlemen have issued 
several volumes, upon which a large amount 
of capital must have been expended. Nor 
are they contented with paying printers, 
engravers, or even artists, handsomely. 
Other publishers, doubtless, do this. Messrs, 
Routledge have a praiseworthy ambition to 
excel in the literary department as well. 
While a vast number of clever engravings 
are really wasted on indifferent letter-press, 
recalling the worst days of the poor old 
Annuals and Books of Beauty, the volumes 
which every winter issue from the fruitful 
storehouse in Farringdon Street are well- 
selected and well-edited. 

Indeed, they can hardly fail to be excel- 
lent while Mr. Willmott is their editor. Who 
does not know his charming “ Pleasures of 
Literature?” We were going to add the 
names of some of Mr. Willmott’s other works, 
but we called to mind the fact that, while a 
host of vulgar, meretricious books were 
popular and widely diffused, the modest 
volumes by which we set such store are 
known to a comparatively small circle of 
readers. The audience, “ fit, though few,” 
may be very appreciative and compliment- 
ary, but the prayer of an author — 
is an unfettered copyright and tenth edi- 
tions. Some years ago we were promised a 
“ Life of Thomas Fuller,” by Mr. Willmott: 
but we fear the small measure of success 
which attended his “ Life of Jeremy Taylor,” 
has deterred him from a task which would 
admirably have suited him. As it is, we 
must take what we can get, and be thankful. 
And, when we reflect that the advantages 
are all on our side, we may fitly quote honest 
Sancho, and on no account “look the gift- 
horse in the mouth.” 

Mr. Willmott has, we think, chosen his 
present volume with good taste and judg- 
ment. In general, we are adverse to ex- 
tracts—regarding them as abominations; 
but, in some cases, the half is more than the 
whole. And the maxim of Hesiod holds 
good in the case of James Montgomery: as 
a poet, he was very unequal; much that he 
wrote, and which is duly printed in the 
authorised edition of his works (Longmans), 
was poor and uninteresting. A per centage 
remains, however, which may be read and 
re-read with delight. The present editor 
has carefully selected these passages. He 
has printed them verbatim ; and, as the ex- 
tracts are mostly whole in themselves, the 
most fastidious reader cannot complain of 
injustice. The most devoted admirer of 
the Sheffield bard may safely read these 
pages. We guarantee that he shall find no 
cause for displeasure. 

We must, indeed, highly commend the art 
which Mr. Willmott has displayed in select- 
ing only such poems from the “ Complete 
Works” as are likely, from their more 
obvious beauties, to become popular. We 
anticipate for Montgomery’s writings 4 
much larger measure of popularity than has 
hitherto been vouchsafed them, in con- 
sequence of this pleasing selection. To 
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speak the truth, Montgomery was somewhat 
too abstract in his ideas for ordinary readers 
—who, recurring to poetry merely as a 
recreation, wish to be delighted without 
being fatigued. When we say that our 
readers will find “The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land,” the “Lines on Robert Burns,” “ The 
Falling Leaf,” “ A Field Flower,” &c., not to 
mention “ The Pelican Island,” and several 
more of the choicest effusions of the poet— 
written in “moments propitious to poetry,” 
to quote Dr. Johnson—we think that farther 
recommendation to read this book is super- 
fluous. Nor must we pass by the numerous 
graceful illustrations, chiefly from the pencils 
of Gilbert the indefatigable, and Birket 
Foster. They materially enhance the value of 
the best Christmas offering now on our table. 
The book is farther embellished with a por- 
trait of the poet; and Mr. Willmott, too, 
has drawn his portrait in prose as fascinating 
as any which has flowed from his ready pen. 
The incidents in the life were few and un- 
important. But our editor is a skilful 
biographer, and well knows how to enlist his 
readers’ sympathies for his hero. In these 
days of bad memoirs we turn to one of Will- 
mott’s “pictures” with unfeigneddelight. Our 
limits will only allow of one extract, which 
we are glad to give, as a specimen of felici- 
tous word-painting : 

“*T may not linger on the life of Montgomery, 
alike busy as editor, printer, and author. He 
contributed frequent articles to the Eclectic Review, 
which then numbered among its supporters Hall 
and Foster. He had, too, some casual intercourse 
with a more eccentric scholar ; for he was sitting 
in Basil Montague’s parlour when Dr. Parr came 
sailing in, arrayed in full canonicals, and wearing 
the identical wig which was the ‘wonder of 
barbers ’ and the terror of the whole literary 
world. Montgomery did not enjoy the companion- 
= of the pedagogue, for he stifled the guests 
with tobacco, praised bull-baiting, and spread 
himself before the fire like a screen. About the 
same time he met the amiable Bloomfield, and 
heard Campbell and Coleridge ‘lecture’ at the 
Royal Institution. Their characteristic styles 
are pleasantly marked.” 

Did our space allow it, we might quote 
largely from the “Sketch.” Amid the 
dearth of good biographies, which all readers 
deplore, we know nothing more agreeable 
than to turn to one of Mr. Willmott’s “ Lives.” 
He has had, to be sure, great practice in this 
by no means easy art, and the results of his 
“old experience” are more and more richly 
evidenced in his recent works. We autici- 
pate for his “ Montgomery ” a large measure 
of popularity ; and at the same time feel per- 
fectly justified in doing the utmost in our 
power to promote it. 








Life in Spain: Past and Present. By Walter 
Thornbury. (Smith & Elder.) 
Repvusuications from serials generally get 
snubbed by the press. It is against the 
traditions of dignified literature to notice 
them in extenso as they appear in their 
original fragments; and quite as much 
against those traditions to pay them special 
attention when they are fitted into their 
permanent mosaics, and come out as full- 
framed books. Yet these republications are 
often of more interest and value than many 
other works which are largely and widely 
noticed : and it seems hard that a mere trick 
or superstition of the critic’s trade should 
prevent their meeting with the recognition 
they deserve. Now here is a book, Thorn- 
bury’s “Life in Spain,” which, had it ap- 
peared now for the first time and in a con- 





tinuous narrative, would have created quite 
a furore; but, because it originally came out 
piecemeal in “ Household Words ”—where 
it was never noticed as an independent pro- 
duction, but only in connection with the 
general tone and management of that paper 
—it will, for the most part, be set aside for 
an unimportant paragraph in small type, 
and its merits discussed in half a dozen lines. 
Yet it is a good book,—a noteworthy book, 
—arare book. Jotted down, as the author 
says, “on cigarette paper, with ink made of 
orange-juice and Spanish liquorice,” it has 
all the flame and dry ascetic fervour, all the 
colour, the warmth, the passion, and the 
burning sun of modern Spain; it is no dull 
effort of imagination, where the lines are 
out of drawing, and the paints too gross or 
too faded—it is no monotonous air twanged 
out ona single string—but it is actual living 
truth; the thing seen rendered in natural 
colours, bright and brilliant; the theme 
played translated through all its variations 
rich and clear. We have seldom met with 
more vivid word-painting. The dry, hot, 
burning air, with its floods of blinding sun- 
shine resting on the dusty leaves and the 
glaring houses; the lean brown Spaniard, 
with his keen eye and grave courtesy, his 
ready knife and his unwilling activity; the 
red water-jar standing like a mockery of 
comfort, every drop drained by the last 
thirsty wretch who went panting by; the 
luscious melons, hanging like globes of 
frozen nectar in their entangled network of 
veins ; the city sleeping in its noontide 
siesta, with only the fierce sun waking over- 
head—we see, feel, know, are conscious of 
all, so vividly does the traveller bring his 
experiences before us. 

Mr. Thornbury is an artist born, perhaps 
bred; and has the keen perceptions and 
luscious enjoying eye of an artist to perfection. 
The fretted stonework of a tower is to him a 
very real and sensuous pleasure ; the perfect 
moulding of a cornice gives him an actual 
joy; the elaborate tracery of a roof, the bold 
forms cut sharply against the burning sky, 
and the delicate outline which the moonlight 
seems to lose in a melting silver glory, are 
all matters for personal love and personal 
delight. It is no sham dilettanteism which 
stamps these fervid pages: it is the real 
love, the true passion and possession, cha- 
racteristic of the artist. The chapters on 
the pictures and buildings of Spain are 
worth the earnest study of all art-students. 
In the paper called “Up and Down the 
Giralda,”’ we have a fine bit of architectural 
word-painting : 


‘* Having well noted the dark level of the two- 
side loops, and the beautiful ribbed curve of the 
central doorway of sound, the broad cornice above, 
with the dark and white lozenges of stonework, 
and the pierced roundels, which are mouthpieces 
for the bell music to pour out of—now unable to 
bear any longer the sight of Diego, who makes 
me giddy by throwing himself suicidally at the 
bell-cords, apparently trying to hang himself, and 
plunge head foremost over the battlements at the 
same time—I mount the inner staircase, whose 
stone steps are scooped out with generations of 
feet, and get out into the breezier air of the 
highest terrace of the tower of prayer, though the 
lessening peaks go soaring eighty or ninety feet 
still above me. I am now up close to the green 


iron tree-lilies, fixed in huge Domdaniel iron jars, , 


pierced with stars, and mounted on stone pyramids 
of bells. I can now, which is a satisfaction, put 
my hand on the stone spheres and hollow urns, 
or lanthorns, that crown the parapet. 
these, when I glance over, I see a panelling of 
dark marked bands and small pediments crowning 





the greater bell-arches below, from which worn, 
carved heads of guardian saints look out like men 
who are alarmed at night by a sudden cry of fire, 
or like quiet people who had gone to bed at an 
inn and awoke suddenly in the night, discovering 
it to bea belfry. Behind me rises the mysterious, 
unvisitable lesser turret, topped by a balustraded 
parapet, fairer than all the minarets of Seville, 
whether San Marecos—Omnium sanctorum—or 
Santa Catalina, says our sour curator. If I was 
to contradict him, he has got to that pitch of 
sullenness because we linger about so on this 
artificial precipice, that I think it would be dan- 
gerous, sol agree with him. Fortywinks utters 
nothing but the singular slang interjection, ‘ Scis- 
sors !’ at minute-gun intervals, for refreshment. 

‘* As my eye travels up still farther, not stopped 
by want of stairs, as I (his master) am, it sees a 
smaller turret rising from the last I deseribed. It 
is hollow, and supported on parallel square shafts 
which force it up to the round cornice and square, 
sharp ledges, which bear in great Roman letters 
the scriptural legend from the Proverbs, xviii. 10, 
Nomen Domini fortissima turris, ‘God’s name is 
a strong tower (of defence)—a beautiful conse- 
cration of it to God’s services by the monkish 
builder. Yet, here it does not stop—no. See 
the monk half way up to heaven stayed but to 
carve his prayer. Up soars a smaller, finer turret 
—up like a flower just shot from its cup and 
sheath of leaves ; up beyond the stone urns and 
pierced filagree scroll-work, that, from below, 
gives the Giralda the look of one of those Gothic 
font covers or rich pinnacled tabernacles, wrought 
by Venetian goldsmiths, who prayed and struggled 
as they worked. Again, from the round cable- 
girding and base of moulding rises, with fresh 
aspiration, another hollow turret from the rim of 
vases ; and yet another, small as the poop-lantern 
of an admiral’s ship, a mere airy cradle for the 
whistling faleon to swoop round lovingly, and to 
watch its young in. From the stone cap of this 
—-not larger does it look than my hat—rises a 
coping of filagree work, then a gilded globe, that 
looks no larger than a gilt bolus, and on this, at 
last, balances the great Italian bronze figure of 
La Fe (Faith), just as it was set there in 1568 by 

3artolemé Morel. From my high terrace of 

vantage it looks no larger than a chimney-orna- 
ment, but, in truth, it weighs, with its banner, 
five thousand pounds, and, though only a weather- 
cock, is fourteen feet high : in fact, preposterously 
Amazonian and colossal.” 


“The Seville Dancing-Master” is another 
vivid chapter; and the description of the 
two dancing-girls inimitable in its way. It 
shows that Mr. Thornbury is as much master 
of the “living model” as he is of all the rest: 


‘*And where are the performers? Oh, here 
they come. That black-browed, hard beauty, is 
Pepe Blanco’s eldest daughter (and manager, too, 
I should think). Her short, boufiéed balloon 
dress is striped horizontally with red and blue ; 
she struts in it, with toes out, like a reduced Lady 
Macbeth. She shines with bugles and tinsel bobs. 
She is all black bushy dots, as if she had adorned 
herself with stubbly tufts, made of the beards of 
dead lovers. She is a little painted; her blush 
would be natural were it not perpetual, and were 
there not an unfortunate telltale spot of white- 
wash in the midst of that hard red that ascends 
to her lower eyelid. I should not like to say her 
eyelids were not darkened, but certainly her black 
hair was wet with liquid grease. On her stiff 
white hands are several rings set with sparkling 
rubies from the Philippine Islands : her large feet 
twinkle in white-satin slippers, and her leg is a 
miracle of robust shapeliness. Her poses are 
masculine and abrupt, her recoil has the flexibility 
of steel. Her younger sister is a much prettier 
daughter of Eve. She is charming in pink silk 
and black lace, a piquant mixture of colours, 
and her complexion, though of the unhealthy- 
looking pale olive, is erystal clear, though no 
flash of rosy red glance across her cheek, be she 


Below | pleased, surprised, or angry. She waves a glit- 


tering sceptre of a fan, and looks on everything 
with that jaded, lifeless, mechanical look peculiar 
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to public performers. Her fat father’s jokes she 
takes as mere professional matters of course : she 
knows the peculiar joke for each peculiar hour. 
Sometimes she gives a rueful smile at her sister, 
or, oftener still, a sickly ogle, which is the mere 
result of theatrical habit. This is a sorry life, 
Dolores. This is poor work compared with Perea 
Nina, in her gilded rooms; or that favourite of 
Seville, La Campanila, the keeper of the Giralda 
bell-tower. It puts one out of patience, Dolores, 
does it not, to think of dancing before a set of 
clerks and tourists? What does Lady Macbeth 
think? Saint Apollonia! how like a Jezebel she 
looks, as she stretches her feet or crosses them 
softly as if they had on Cinderella’s glass slippers, 
one over the other. The guitar gets more like a 
tin-kettle than ever. More running up and down 
the buzzing rigging of the strings, more rat-tat of 
the castanets, as if the room were full of cats, 
with walnut-shells tied to their feet.” 


One other extract from that inimitable 
chapter must be given. 


“‘The dancing-girl is, to tell the whole truth, 
not romantic : no antelope eyes ; no black torrents 
of overflowing hair; no sweeping fringe of eye- 
lash; no serpentine waist; no fairy feet; no 
moonlight voice. No. She is rather like a 
sailor's wife at Wapping. She has ropy black 
hair, drawn back behind her ears, in which dangle 
heavy gold earrings. She wears a large, red, 
cauliflowered-pattern gown, and her small neat 
feet are protected by strong high-lows; she is 
stout and thick-set, and by no means a sylph. I 
don’t think the harebell would ever lift up his 
head again, if her strong foot had once come on 
it. She rises to the incitement of that quivering 
nasal wail that the wriggling cripple doles out 
from his straining throat, and, amid cries of 
‘Jaleo,’ and various exclamations of delight, 
sways herself slowly with balancing arms and 
shuffling feet that hardly seem to move. Gradually, 
as you get accustomed to the dance, you learn to 
distinguish the dull thump of the heel from the 
lively quick one-two tap of the toe of her shoes, 
as, like a young witch of Endor, she seems to swim 
and float along the room, as if her arms, with their 
balancing—right now up, and left down, then left 
down slowly and right up—propelled her through 
some invisible medium of sea or cloud. She 
might be a sea spirit, or a daughter of Lucifer, 
who is prince of the powers of the air. On her 
face there is no appearance but a beaming glow of 
quiet pride and smouldering excitement. Every 
now and then the girl lowers her arms, and begins 
to beat the palms of her brown hands together to 
the same low incantation tune that stirs you 
strangely <3 its super-natural and untiring cease- 
lessness. Her arms, when they sway, move in 
curves of perfect harmony ; and her hands, when 
they beat, beat in low unison like a muffled drum. 
As for the recitative song, it is more fit for Irish 
wake-singers or Arab serpent-charmers than for 
festive dancers, who dance to the pulsation of 
their own heart-music, and what other extraneous 
help Heaven may send them. The perpetual 
hand-clapping is exciting, just as the perpetual 
low beat of the Sioux calabash-drum is exciting. 
{t keeps the mind in a state of fevered tension 
highly stimulating to the imagination—tap, tap, 
tap, tap, it goes, like the perpetual drip, drip, of 
a wet day. Now the witch-dance grows fiercer 
and faster, now the lady of Endor wriggles from 
side to side, backing and sidling like a shy horse, 
and the double-shutile going on all the time in a 
way that no sailor could equal ; and now, to our 
extreme horror, Endor suddenly twists up her 
pocket-handkerchief, and, as the solitary dancer 
sways nearer to me, flings it in my lap, and closes 
the dance, her eyes laughing, her ear-rings 
bobbing. She sits down amid shouts of applause 
and cries of ‘Jaleo!’ the paralytic boy wriggling 
like a scotched snake to express his delight and 
patronizing approval. 
ultra-cunning and much satisfied. The guitar 
bends forward and bows his personal thanks. 
José-Maria looks not pleased. José-Maria thinks 
the Romalis nothing to the Bolero, and is evi- 
dently jealous. 


The big brother is also. 





**Rose comes to me, after much dumb show 


and unsuccessful telegraphing. I get him to 
understand that I want to know what I am to do 
with the Witch of Endor’s handkerchief. Did 
not sultans sometimes fling ladies’ handkerchiefs 
for Mormon purposes? Could I have won the 
witch’s heart at a glance? I, who never won 
anybody but old Miss Truffles, who is always 
falling in love with quiet, unresisting men? Rose 
answers me (in spite of all my signs that he 
should speak very low) ina loud, unfeeling, vulgar 
voice, evidently despising Jezebel, who smiles 
stiffly through her paint, and fat old Pepe Blanco, 
who pretends he is not looking my way, engages 
in conversation with the guitar with unmeaning 
and spasmodic earnestness. Rose tells me ina 
blustering voice (to show everybody that he is my 
chief adviser, counsellor, and friend) that this 
throwing the handkerchief is a regular custom, 
and merely means that, as a stranger and 
foreigner, I am expected to make her a present. 
I must roll up half a dollar in the handkerchief, 
and return it with a careless bow (as if she had 
shown me a favour) to the lady. I do not much 
like the ceremony—am afraid of giving too little, 
not too much—and grumble like a true English- 
man at paying twice over. I do it with a bow 
worthy of the roué young Duke of Richelieu, and, 
defying Jezebel, return to my seat, falling over 
my own walking-stick, and disregarding all stares 
and whispers.” 


We have done the best thing we could for 
Mr. Thornbury; allowed him to speak for 
himself. Those who care to know how he 
searched through Spain for the grave, chi- 
valrous, noble old Don, and found him not; 
how he first turned sick with pity, then 
cruel with excitement, at a bull-fight, and 
how he photographed the mad people on 
that marvellous cigarette paper of his; how 
he bumped over the Raisin mountains with 
his sullen steed and more sullen squire ; how 
he tried a few hours’ sojourn in Africa, and 
made the most of his opportunity; how he 
got to “Gib,” and how, when there, he was 
lionized by Spanker and Driver, and finally 
came off with colours flying and drums 
beating in a grand dinner given him by the 
garrison—those who care to be told how 
all this came about in most charming narra- 
tive must get the book for themselves. 
They cannot find more delightful reading, 
turn where they will. 





OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

Tue attention of the public is again 
directed to the Oxford Middle-class Examina- 
tions. Again a few judicious schoolmasters 
are stimulating their pupils in general with 
the prospect of honours and rewards, and 
again a great many injudicious ones are 
cramming a few pet students to enable them 
to make an unwholesome and unfruitful 
display. The plan has so far succeeded, that 
opposition to it is useless. All we can do 
now is, to hope that its good results will be 
permanent and increasing. But we must 
candidly admit that we expect more benefit 
in the first place to accrue to the class of 
teachers, than to the class of learners. It is 
a notorious fact, that until very recently the 
profession of a private schoolmaster was 
rarely taken up, till all others had been tried 
and had failed. Our novels, from the days 
of Fielding and Smollett, to those of Crofton 
Croker and Dickens, have teemed with pic- 
tures of incompetent instructors. The Irish 
hedge-school was a better gymnasium ; with 
all its absurdities, there was more information 
imparted there, and a more classical spirit 
displayed, than in any of the classical, com- 
mercial, and mathematical academies, which 





abounded round London and in the wilds of 
Yorkshire. Mr. Wackford Squeers and 
Mr. Creakle, the schoolmaster in “ Roderic 
Random,” and his congener in the “ Fool of 
Quality,” are connected by a long inter- 
mediate series of gentlemen having a strong 
family likeness. All are mean, sensual, and 
ignorant; all cruel, cunning, and selfish; 
and if novels did represent the manners and 
feelings of the age, and do so still, we have 
only to wonder that the people of England, 
under such instruction, turned out so honest 
and highminded as they undoubtedly are. 
The improvement which has now com- 
menced has to be tested by experience. It 
seems difficult to believe that its fruits will 
not be most valuable ; but when we speak of 
educational progress, we must bear in mind 
that the men who are now acting in all 
the prominent posts of life—our statesmen, 
our judges, our clergy and our physicians, our 
lawyers and our merchants, our tradesmen 
and our artificers—have all been educated 
according to the old standard for their various 
positions; that educating our children is, 
indeed, a great and important work, but 
that it has little or no reflex action upon 
ourselves. Society, as we see it, is the pro- 
duct of the old regime. If, then, we do 
much, and expect to reap much, we shall not 
be unreasonable, but we must not expect too 
much. The character of the nation prevents 
a partially educated public from sinking 
very low; it does not by any means follow 
that a more complete and enlarged training 
shall raise it to a corresponding height. 

The class of teachers has been hitherto 
more benefited than the class of learners ; 
this we have already stated, and this has 
come about simply by opening the mysteries 
of private schools to University inspection. 
Had any member risen in his place in the 
House of Commons, and proposed that every 
private school should be annually visited by 
a deputation from either Cambridge or 
Oxford, and that an examination should 
then and there take place of all the pupils in 
all such branches of knowledge as the master 
professed to teach, we should have had tlie 
whole kingdom in a flame. The insolence 
and the inefficiency of the Universities would 
have been the theme of a thousand pens. 
The wanton and uncalled-for interference 
with private rights would have been becom- 
ingly resented, and the vested interests of 
quackery and stupidity duly recognised and 
protected. But the authorities of Oxford, 
when they promulgated their scheme for a 
Middle-class Examination, seem to have had 
very little idea of the effect their plan would 
produce—they wished to encourage the 
pupils; they have gone far to reform. the 
masters. 

Regarded in this light we must congratu- 
late the University on the success of their 
efforts ; nay, we must even admit that those 
very portions of their programme to which 
we had the strongest objections have worked 
well. We did not like the sham degree of 
A.A., the German-silver title—the mock- 
turtle of genuine University honours—the 
suggestion of An Ass so unfeelingly sug- 
gested by a contemporary—at best the asso- 
ciate of such. We foresaw that members of 
the University would laugh’ it to scorn, that 
they never would, never could, recognise it 
as of any appreciable value. We do not now 
like it any better than we did. Our objec- 
tions are still in full force; but it has worked 
well, and we are bound in all candour to 
admit that it has done so. It has stimulated 
foolish boys and foolish parents; both have 
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imagined that to be A.A. was almost as good 
asto be B.A, and they have both striven that 
the advantage, such as it was, should be 
geured. Schoolmasters have been led to 
examine for themselves into many wonders 
of science and philology, which they never 
would have dreamed of exploring, had it 
not been that Mr. Smith had called and in- 
sisted on John becoming a candidate for 
the A.A. John, too, was willing — his 
cousin James knew an Oxford man, and 
he fancied that he would become a sort of 
Qxonian if he could but master the mimic 
title. But many an incompetent instructor 
has been driven to despair; he knew nothing, 
could teach nothing; hitherto he had been 
occasionally hearing lessons—but now that 
would do no longer, he must learn, teach, 
or be gone, so he became a “ coal merchant,” 
ora “commission agent,” or an “ architect 
and surveyor,’ and his educational place 
knew him no more; and thus Oxford has 
purged away a great many blots on 
the scholastic profession. But yet again 
there have been others, conscious of some 
administrative power, but innocent of classics 
and mathematics ; that is, of such as would 
satisfy Oxford and Cambridge examiners. 
Heretofore they had employed men worth 
footmen’s wages, whom they had paid ac- 
cordingly. Now, they had seen what the 
real state of the case was, what would be 
expected and demanded from them as school- 
masters, and they had recognised the neces- 
sity of their position; they had taken help 
from the Universities, paid for it appro- 
priately, and had aided those very institutions 
to become the real educators of the whole 
country. 

On the whole it must be allowed that the 
scholastic profession is undergoing a rapid 
revolution. Education is more of a reality 
than it was, and Quackery is dying out—so 
far from being the resource of a man who can 
do nothing else, or, as he would perhaps say, 
nothing better, the profession of a school- 
master is now one which no man will dare 
to assume unless he be fairly qualified for 
it, and this revolution we attribute mainly 
to the Oxford Middle-class Examinations. 
As to the students, we say less of them. 
The examiners themselves are becoming 
more lenient, and a fewer number of youths 
are plucked. This is all well; the examina- 
tion will, in a year or two, find its own level ; 
it will be a good and safe test, and when the 
A.A.’s have been sufficiently laughed at, they 
will cease to parade a title so ridiculous. By 
that time, however, the good will be done, and 
the instrument no longer required may be 
“ laidaside. We should be glad to see as 
much done for the education of girls as is now 
being accomplished for that of boys. We 
ve Queen’s Colleges here and there, with 
More or less of success. A glance at our 
own advertising columns will prove that 
female culture is not neglected; but still 
there are throughout the length and breadth 
of the land “Minerva Houses” without 
number, where the old mumpsinus goes on 
from one year’s end to another, without any 
change or prospect of improvement. ‘To 
Speak a little bad French and worse Italian, 
paint execrable daubs and to hammer 
away on a patent Broadwood after the 
Manner of chopping sweet herbs for an 
omelette: these are the accomplishments 
for which wealthy parents are paying from 
one to three hundred guineas per annum. 
No school for girls should be encouraged 
which does not admit of university inspec- 
tion. Graduates there are enough to take 





the management of all those branches which 
they only can teach to the satisfaction of the 
public, and if their presence were always 
required, it would be always forthcoming. 
We do not insist on a mock degree for young 
ladies, and the more so as they do not add to 
their names the initials which mark real 
university distinctions ; yet, if Oxford pleased 
to grant a female order, G. G., for example, 
which might mean “ Good Girl,” we will not 
say what emulation might not be excited 
thereby. At all events, we hold that it would 
be a more desirable decoration than A.A. 

One great advantage will unquestionably 
attend the plan now in operation; it will 
render it less and less possible for pedagogues 
to deceive parents as to the ability or the 
proficiency of their sons. An idle boy can 
no longer be whitewashed by a long cer- 
tificate, nor an ignorant dunce glorified by 
a silver medal. Parents themselves will be 
more reasonable when they know that the 
schoolmaster is not able to misrepresent the 
doings of his boys, and a gradual persuasion 
will prevail that the truth must be adhered 
to, and that honesty is the best policy. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Nut-Brown Maids ; or, The First Hosier and 
his Hosen. A Family Chronicle of the Days of 
Queen Elizabeth. (J. W. Parker & Son.) 

Pacr, Mr. Hallam, we are still without that very 
desirable feature in our political history, a com- 
prehensive and comprehensible essay on the effects 
on the career of our constitution of the line of rule 
initiated by the first Tudor, and but too faithfully 
carried out by his successors. We are yet without 
a historian less wedded to a certain round of 
notions than Macaulay, more accurate than Alison, 
less cynical and more hearty than Hume ; who will 
trace for us, step by step, the progress of the 
autocratical element, from its first introduction by 
the cold, crafty, and most fortunate Henry of 
Richmond, through all the ugly scenes of its 
internecine struggle with the truer principles of 
the constitution, down to its pitched battles and 
final overthrow and extinction under the Stuarts. 
The social history of any country being, of course, 
inseparably bound up with its political, it is not 
wonderful that besides the political void we have 
been deploring, we should at the same time have 
to lament the absence of a similar treatise on the 
influence exercised by the period indicated on 
the formation of the national character, which 
assuredly then passed through an ordeal quite as 
formidable, was assailed by tempests quite as 
fierce, and incurred perils quite as hazardous as 
the constitution. Whether the one has come out of 
its struggle as triumphantly as the other—whether, 
for instance, the English gentleman or the yeoman 
under Anne or the Georges was exactly, or to what 
degree, the same sort of being as under the 
Plantagenets, or in what manner and to what 
extent better or worse—and how the various 
elements introduced in successive epochs go to 
make up the existing type, and what feature each 
contributes: these are all questions of deep national 
interest which remain to be yet, as a whole, 
grappled with by some giant of literature, like the 
elder gods, serene in his exaltation above the petty 
prejudices,—political, religious, or other, —which 
mar so grievously all that has hitherto been at- 
tempted on the subject. 

In the meanwhile, and until the advent of this 
coming man, every contribution towards faithful 
illustration of any part of the period we have been 
treating of, conceived in an honest, hearty spirit, 
and executed with due attention to historical 
accuracy, should, however modestly put forth, 
command respect and consideration. 

Of such a character, the modesty excepted, is 
the work now under consideration. It professes 
to give a sketch of English society in court, uni- 
versity, and country, but especially the latter, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth; it declares 





itself to be a simple tribute which ‘‘a compatriot 





of the beautiful and unfortunate Stuart Queen, 
does not fear to pay” to ‘‘the story of Good 
Queen Bess,” and is dedicated to ‘‘all lovers of 
Queen Elizabeth.” After this promising and 
somewhat pretentious introduction, one is natu- 
rally curious to see how the admiration of Queen 
Bess and her times develops itself in the body of 
the work, and we cannot help suspecting that 
there is a hidden slyness in the dedication, and 
that the romantic enthusiasm with which our 
northern brethren, spite of their stern religious an- 
tipathies, still invest the memory of their luckless 
queen, may have insensibly worked on her ‘‘ com- 
patriot” in delineating some of the darker shades 
of the picture before us; but of this more anon. 


The vehicle for the illustration is a pretty tale 
of two young ladies, daughters of a Puritan, or 
precisian bookworm, of old and broken family, 
pear Cambridge, who, after the model of the 
original Nut-brown Maid, prove faithful, even to 
forwardness, in adverse circumstances, to the 
men of their hearts, one of whom is a courtier, 
and the other a scholar. The first is obliged to 
fly the country for fear of the consequences— 
terrible enough in those days—of an accusation of 
treason, and his Nut-brown Maid insists on mar- 
rying and accompanying him in his exile; the 
other having secretly married Master Lee, the 
scholar, a Fellow of his college, and having thus 
become the occasion of his expulsion, accom- 
panies him to Nottingham, labours assiduously 
to keep him from want there, and shares his 
anxieties, privations, persecutions and ultimate 
triumph during the invention, maturing, introduc- 
tion at court, and securing a patent for the manu- 
facture of hose—the scholar finding in the end his 
count lie rather in the invention of a machine 
tending to the comfort of men’s bodies, than in the 
cultivation of those abstruse sciences which only 
ennoble the mind. The story itself is slight 
enough, but it serves, as we have said, asa vehicle 
for numerous illustrative scenes, the principal 
of which are the Queen’s visit to Cambridge, and 
the performance before her there of a tragedy in 
the great hall of Trinity, by a deputation of the 
‘grave doctors, masters, fellows, and students,” 
the enactment at home by the family of the Nut- 
brown Maids of a ‘‘most brave and sumptuous 
mask for a private companie,” the meet for a stag 
hunt, and Christmas festivities; but there are 
necessarily interspersed a number of minor 
sketches of college and country life which supply 
towards the chief ones the place of vignettes in a 
well illustrated work, and produce, we may fairl 
admit, as happy a result. The faults of the boo 
are two ; one of matter, one of manner. The first 
discovers itself in long and often tedious digres- 
sions or rambling gossip about all sorts of cele- 
brities, persons, and things belonging to the 
period, and dragged in on the slightest provoca- 
tion, or on none at all, with such determined 
perseverance, that one is tempted to think ona 
particular class of dismal diners-out, who cram 
some subject before the entertainment, and then 
persist in bringing it up at every turn merely to 
show off their newly-acquired acquaintance with 
it. Of such a deliberate attempt at boredom we 
chiefly acquit the writer, but the effect is never- 
theless unfortunately similar. The fault of manner 
is a singular hysterical style alternately inflated 
to bombast point, and feeble almost to twaddling, 
conveying much the same impression of being 
forced as the matter, and with more reason, for 
the writing, where quiet home scenes or genuine 
pathos are the subject, is easy and natural enough 
—pity that any higher flights were aimed at! 
We cannot resist giving a specimen of the writer 
on the stilts : 

“ Poor Queen! poor woman! never mortal sacrificed 
more to maintain dignity and repute—never strong heart 
bled more freely from the wounds which its own hand 
inflicted ; but—by the beauty and misfortunes of Mary, 
who would not refuse her volatile heart a keen, passing 
desire; by the deceitful love passages of the Greys; by 
the rumoured crimes of Dudley—meeting no reward; by 
the treason of Essex and the falsehood of his allies, thy 
grave was dug,—and on it 1s laid at last no wreath of 
laurel gemmed by a grateful people’s tears, no token of 
reverence from foreign courts, once fain to bow at thy 
beck, no block from the wooden walls which resisted the 
Armada, no missive of Protestant thanksgiving,—but the 
shameful willow of a betrayed woman’s weakness, the 
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burning, blistering aconite of a bitter youth’s uncomely, 
unquenchable suspicion, jealousy, covetousness, and 
revenge.” 

This is what across the Atlantic is, we believe, 
ealled ‘piling up the agony.” 

As an agreeable contrast of style, we extract 
the description of the scholar’s wife when settled 
at Nottingham, after their expulsion from the 
University : 

“ Oicely performed her part; her eyes were bright, her 
foot was light, her hands found their work everywhere. 
Her duty was before her; her energies had play. The 
more that was asked of her, the more she was willing to 
do, and she went about it gladly. The young mistress of 
Barne-elms was not so much in her element as Dam 
Cicely. Cicely would have drooped in idleness. She did 
rebel against the helplessness and weakness, almost as 
much as against the —— of her unproclaimed vows 
and surreptitious keeping. Now that unpromising, dis- 
creditable manceuvre was ended, the heavier the tax de- 
manded from her, the more eager she was to pay it. 
Her whole nature rose up in its goodly elasticity to 
fulfil the compact, and discharge the debt which she 
‘was never weary of reckoning.” 


The real question, however, in connection with 
the work before us is, does it convey a fair, 
honest, and truthful picture of the days of Queen 
Bess, as far, that is, as the events described afford 
scope for their illustration? We are inclined to 
think that on the whole they do; and for this 
reason, if for no other : the writer is a professed 
admirer of the Queen, and is obviously as much 
dazzled by the glories of her court, her sto- 
machers, her fleets, her wit, her ministers, and 
her renown abroad, as were the veriest third-rate 
courtiers about her themselves, who ‘stood on the 
threshold of that chamber of chivalry entered by 
Sidney and Raleigh,” ‘‘and bathed in the summer 
lightning of her heavenly wit tempered ever with 
goodness,” and yet there seems no flinching from 
a candid admission of the existence of that grim 
under-turmoil of social and political disorganisa- 
tion which was ever bubbling up through ugly 
rents and fissures in the hollow grandeur above, 
and ever heaving onwards to its inevitable end. 

Papist and Puritan alike, it is admitted, lived 
in a state of constant peril of proceedings as arbi- 
trary as they were cruel, and as rapid and stealthy 
as they were both. One is reminded of the worst 
days of the Spanish Inquisitions, by the incidents 
connected with the flight of the courtier lover : 


“There was no time to study ceremony and to dally on 
leeds—the distressed family were forced to act and to 
Alecide in a few hours their probable fortunes. Calamities 
came suddenly then—not accidents of the present day— 
but arrests, flights, pursuivants, warrants, prisons, gyves, 
the cart-tail, or the curtal-axe. Ay, in the golden days 
of Bess, as well as the bloody reigns of Mary and 
Henry, for the Tudor blood was hot, and danger was 
on every side. Insurgents in the North, risings in 
the West, secret machinations, and criminal attempts 
everywhere; and statesmen and lawyers could not be 
too careful, too wary, never dreaming that their free and 
tranquil descendants would reckon them bloodthirsty, 
arbitrary, and childishly fearful.” 

Nor are our ideas of the social purity of the age 
much improved by such descriptions as these : 

“The private marriage was an institution of the 
reign of Elizabeth fraught with sorrow and suffering, 
trial and temptation, which history has chronicled with 
her iron pen, but which was not then regarded in any 
clear or decided light. Even the rigid Puritans were 
confused and lax in their opinions. Abraham and Isaac 
had called Sarah and Rebekah their sisters ; the patriarchs 
were injured and shamed by the frauds, but the various 
sectarians preferred understanding the incidents as per- 
missions to construing them into warnings.” 


Or as the following : 


“Ceasing to regard the ceremony as a sacrament, they 
forgot to hold it as a moral obligation, binding by the 
authority of the Author of law as the Ten Commandments 
themselves. Henry’s wives,—his sister Margaret of 
Scotland’s husbands, and their histories, were still cur- 
rent in the world’s memory. It was freely reported and 
believed that Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, planned 
three royal marriages for his three sons, and a choice of 
queens for himself, and that it formed no serious impedi- 
ment to his machinations that, happily for themselves, 

two sons who survived his criminal attempts— 
Ambrose and Robert—were already wedded. The wives 
would not have stood in the way of the husbands’ pro- 
motion, as truly, from an early death, whether by nature 
or violence, Amy Robsart did not long cumber the path 
upon which Elizabeth smiled her royal smile. Elizabeth’s 
reign and those of the preceding and succeeding sovereigns 
were rife with such horrors, culminating in guilt and 
wretchedness in the lives of Frances Howard, Countess 
of Essex, her accomplice the Earl of Somerset, her for- 
saken husband, and his murdered friend Sir Thomas 
Overbury.” 


Are such and similar pictures of the signs of the 





times in those days overdrawn? We think not, 
whatever one may say of those which represent 
the darker side of the Queen’s own character. 
This, on the few occasions for doing so, is deve- 
loped in rather more than fair contrast to the 
sunny splendour of the more dazzling traits. 

The book will be read, at least in some quarters, 
perhaps more eagerly than it deserves, but with 
all its faults we wish to speak highly of it on the 
whole. 

We may ask, in conclusion, of any distinguished 
member of the Anti-Pew-League, whether ‘‘ grand 
pews” are properly spoken of in Trinity Chapel 
in Queen Elizabeth’s days,—were there ever any 
there at all ? 





Undercurrents. By Vane St. John. (Tinsley.) 


THE chief attraction of this novel is its earnest- 
ness, about which there can be very little doubt. 
Mr. Vane St. John stops at nothing ; tears open 
every social cancer he meets with, and exhibits its 
very roots. That he exceeds the bounds of novel- 
craft, and absolutely disgusts many of his readers, 
is not so much the fault of his judgment as of his 
youth. The author’s best friend could not tell 
him that ‘‘Undercurrents” is healthy and satis- 
factory. The work gives evidence of good con- 
structive power, and the style is at all times 
lucid—the meaning of the author is never to be 
mistaken ; the great fault lies in the matter, 
and in the innocent dogmatisms to which Mr. St. 
John has bound himself. With care, time, hope, 
and will, Mr. Vane St. John may write so as to 
ensure favourable opinions, not only from the 
public, but from the critical, which is a very 
different matter. 3 

The thread of the tale is spun by detailing 
the gradual steps towards the worst crimes made 
by one Henry Temple, whose character, rather 
unnaturally, has not one redeeming point about 
it. After outraging every law in the decalogue 
he dies, most fitly and effectively, by the dead 
weight of the last man he has murdered, for 
the hands of this victim cling about the mur- 
derer, and he is sucked low in the water which 
he intended only for the man he has deprived 
of life. The contrast ‘‘ Undercurrents” affords 
between this character and that of the pure man 
Howard Seymour is certainly good. 

The following philippic against the Emperor of 
the French is outrageous : 

“Louis was, no doubt, once possessed of a fine intel- 
lect, and is now. But the finer points of his character 
were gone; his intellect was stunted, his morals de- 
bauched. ? 

“A man, who had sunk naturally to vice; who had 
been the frequenter of all the hells in London; who had 
lived at the expense of his friends; and when this had 
failed had been supported by thieves and prostitutes; this 
was the man whom they chose for President—this was 
the man whom they expected to keep his oath—this 
was the man whose noble and patriotic mind only thought 
of the welfare of France—this was their Republican.” 

Again, to speak in the subjoined ter7..s of the 
press is to be not only unwise, but uninte ligible : 

“The generality, however, of those which pretend to be 
anything more than a mere catalogue of news, are filled 
with the vapourings of maudlin politicians—of growing 
rhapsodists, or men who have become childish by con- 
stant association with the red tape and the routine of pub- 
lic offices. Like the Cosceaeeeneeel Peoes or the Weaaany 
Fyeesd, this sort of journals generally find their level 
and obtain a circulation adequate to their merits, and a 
notoriety about as wide as Falstaf? or Peeping Tom?’ 

Nor is the following interview between the 
wicked hero and his mistress altogether satis- 
factory : 

“** Shall you ever marry, Henry?’ ‘How many more 
times are you going to ask me that?’ said Temple, frown- 
ing. ‘Have I not said, over and over again, that I shall 
never marry.” ‘But I did not believe you, and don’t 
now.’ ‘Well, then don’t.’ ‘Certainly, that is the alter- 
native.’ ‘You are satirical?’ ‘You are angry?’ ‘What 
nonsense this is, while we are sitting here sparring we 
might be enjoying a little cosy téte-a-téte. Come, Emilie, 
old girl, don’t cry. Why, what the devil is the matter 
now?’ ‘The poor girl threw herself on his breast and 
wept.” 

The French is frequently very bad: ‘72 faut 
que jeunesse se passe” is not good French—at all 
events, in the Quartier St. Germain, and it would 
seem the printer has stultified Mr. Vane St. John’s 
French by the absence of all accents whatever. 
Our author also gives us his opinion upon 





Thackeray and Bulwer : 


ee : —, 
““*I would rather have half Thackeray’s reputation, 
said Lucy Vernon to Mr. Slasher, the editor of the Cut qj 
Slash Gazette, at a soirée which the Irish Captain gay, 
at Fitz-and-starts’ Villa. ‘I would rather haye half 
Thackeray’s reputation than two such reputations & 
Bulwer’s. In fact, I would rather have written one of jj; 
works than the whole of Bulwer’s put together,’ ” 


Again, the philosophy, or rather its absence, ip 
the following sentence is deplorable : 





‘J never could understand the feeling which pro 
this kind of pride. I look upon property as worth nothing 
more than the money and comforts it brings with jt 
Perhaps it is because I inherited from my father nothj 
beyond my name, but I never did feel any sympathy with 
the yearnings of the descendants of a long ancestry afte 
the halls of their fathers—the pangs of regret they q. 
perience at being obliged to part from them—not becangg 
they thereby lose possession of a property which brings in 
so many rouleaux of hard cash, but because it is the plagg 
of the birth and education of their ancestors—the prj 
with which they speak of them—the love with which the 
regard them—and the anxiety with which they preserve 
every imaginable relic of the absurdities and conceits of 
by-gone days.”’ 

Had Mr. Vane St. John inherited but the 
memory of an ancestral home, he would not talk 
such sheer nonsense as this. The memory of one’s 
ancestors has saved many a house from wreck and 
Tuln, 





One of Mr. St. John’s opinions is the lawfulness 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister; a second, 
the necessity of the abolition of capital punish 
ment ; upon both which points we agree with him, 
There is some force in the following : 

** We have no right to shéd a man’s blood in one way 
more than another. If it is murder to knock a man 
the head on the highway, so also is it murder to shuta 
man up in a cell, take him by force to a scaffold, and hang 
him by the neck with a rope; nor does it render it the 
less amurder, that it is done with every one’s knowledge, 
A man who shoots another before a thousand people is 
not called any the less a murderer.”’ 

Mr. St. John concludes with a distinct epilogue, 
a most injudicious form of termination. If it 
is urged that we have quoted all the “bad 

é 2 = 1 : 
bits” in the work, we plead guilty. To pass by 
faults politely would do a young writer much 
harm ; but we are willing, and most gladly, to 
reprint a couple of Mr. Vane St. Jolin’s best 
things : 

** T shall be called by a great number of people very un- 
romantic, &c., &c., for giving utterance to such expres 
sions; but I do not see anything romantic in these 
feelings. A ruin may look very well and very pretty na 
landscape ; but I think if one of those people, who express 
the delight they should feel at being able to reside in 
them, were to have his wish gratified for a month, or even 
one night in winter, it would go very far to extinguish 
both the warmth of his body and his romance. 

** Perhaps, no man ever felt entirely unmoved when 
standing on the margin of the ocean. With the voice of 
those never-ceasing billows ringing in your ears—with 
the sweet music of the rippling waters on the pebbly 
beach falling in musical cadence on the heart; it must 
indeed be an insensible nature that refuses to feel its 
influence.” 


In conclusion, the book of Mr. St. John is for 
a literary career, an admirable commencement, 
but it would be a lamentable termination. 





Nelly Carew. By Marguerite A. Power. Two vols. 
(Saunders & Otley.) 
WE sincerely congratulate Miss Power upon her 
present work, which is an immense advance upo 
all her previous productions. The tale is well- 
told, genial, and pleasant ; and, withal, 80 life- 
like that we form an actualjacquaintance with the 
characters which makes us regret the final part 
ing. Lorry MeSwiggan, an Irish Caleb Balder- 
stone, is a master-piece, and we even feel inclined 
to forgive him the crime by which he secures . 
well-being of the ‘ould family,” whose faithfu 
retainer he has been from his boyhood to his 
death. The heroine is finely sketchéd, with - 
inane father, her unprincipled step-mother, = 
her profligate husband ; but, to our thinking, the 
pure, generous-hearted, heavenly-faced, — 
Maggie, the deformed sister of Erle Carew, 18 the 
gem of the book. What can be more simply beau 
tiful than the following sentiments coming from 
the lips of a young creature so afflicted that, from 
time to time, she can only breathe with difficulty, 
and on more than one occasion is threatened Wi 
death from suffocation ? wil 
“Ma ity I eally if they only 

vowel ne wen read owe | Thank God, I 
am, I verily believe, one of the happiest creatures 
ever lived. If I’m weak, and not able to do like o 
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I don’t suffer much actual pain, and everybody is ready 
to do for me more than I should care to dc for myself. 


knowing how little there can be in my own life or pros- 
to call for much speculation or interest in my 


thoughts, confides in me, and I have a thousand sources | 


of pleasure and enjoyment lying round me that busy, 
strong, active people, who are always hurrying on to 
to-morrow, never stop tonote. But here I am, egotistical 
as usual! I do hope, though, it’s not altogether selfish- 
ness; though spoiling and idleness do make people 
selfish; but partly the joy and gratitude with which all 


the great blessings I possess constantly fill me! And | 


now I’ve got you, I shall be so much happier still. I 
hope so much you'll love me!’ ”” 


The scenes with the lodging-house keeper at 
Boulogne are done to the life. Who among us 
has not met with a Madame Durand? The cat’s 
claw gloved, and ready to dart forth upon the 
slightest suspicion of the poverty or embarrass- 
ment of her inmates. 

_ That there is no want of power in the book, the 

following extract wiil evince. Erle Carew, the 
racing, sporting, improvident heir to a large 
estate, having alienated the affection and forfeited 
the favour of his father, degenerates gradually 
into a sharper, a blackleg, and a drunkard ; and 
while his poor young wife, Nelly, is struggling on 
with a solitary servant in her Boulogne lodging, 
this highly graphic scene takes place : 

“*Sure,’ soliloquised Bridget, ‘mightn’t I have re- 
membered that the sorra a bit o’ starch was left ! an here’s 
Saturday and ne’er a clane collar to put on the child to- 
morrow but an ould wan all wore at the edges! I’ll jist 
run down to the grocer’s and get half a pound before the 
misthress is back ! Masther Norman, me darlin’,’ raising 
her voice, ‘I’m goin’ to the grocer’s to get a bit 0’ starch, 
and I’ll be back in two minutes, and bring ye a lump 0’ 
sugar-candy. _Ye won’t mind, honey ?’ 

‘ a replied the child, proudly; ‘why should I 


“But when the outer door banged after Bridget, and 
he heard the last sound of her retreating footsteps on the 
stairs, he began to feel a little uncomfortable. ‘Che utter 
stillness that reigned in the lonely rooms, the sense of 
being shut up there, the only living being in them, made 
his heart beat anxiously ; and desirous to lose the sense 
of solitude in the sight of human existence, he opened the 
window, and leaning on the balcony-rail, amused himself 
by watching the passers by. Hardly had he taken his 
post, however, when the sight of a well-known figure 
arrested his attention; it was that of his father, who had 
not been home since the preceding day, and with a sense 
of sickening apprehension, far worse than the feeling of 
loneliness he had sought to escape from, the boy saw him 
turn into the door below. For a moment he stood irreso- 
Jute, then shutting the window with terrified rapidity, he 
rushed to his mother’s room, which was the last of the 
site, and instantly ensconsing himself beneath the sofa, 
Jay trembling and listening for what might next occur. 
He heard the key grate in the outer door, he heard his 
father’s heavy slouching step in the sitting-room, he 
heard him proceed to the kitchen, and finding no one 
there, return and call ‘Bridget!’ but not lond,—rather 
as if he wished to beassured as to her absence or presence 
in the appartement, than because he wanted her. ‘Then 
there was a pause, and Norman began to hope that his 
father might remain in the sitting-room till the return of 
his mother or Bridget. Vam hope; ere many seconds 
had elapsed, the heavy step, but not the less hasty, 
steadier, with more purpose than was common to it, 
turned inwards, came nearer, nearer, and Erle Carew 
entered the room where his son lay hidden within a few 
feet of him, watching every movement, with the terrified 
vigilance of the white man, tracked to his retreat by his 
savage foe. 

_ “Erle Carew paused, looked round the room in silence, 
listened, and the child held his breath. The father began 
rapidly to examine the boxes on his wife’s dressing-table, 
opening those that were unlocked, shaking those that 
were fastened, searching, evidently, for some object. 

* At last, in one of these, he found a small bunch of 
keys ;—apparently this might be the object of his search, 
for he immediately took the keys, and began to try them, 
one by one, in the lock of the bureau, where his wife was 
accustomed to write. In vain, however, none of them 
fitted. With a curse, he flung the keys aside, and pro- 
ducing a set from his own pocket, applied them, each 
after the other, to the keyhole; one, at last, entered 
freely, turned, and the flap of the bureau was let down, 
displaying ranges of little drawers. These he tried with 
an impatient hand—nearly all were open, but two re- 
sisted, and again he resorted to the keys, but without 
success; then, with the ready curse muttered between 
his set teeth, he wrenched the first open, and began turn- 
ing over the contents, which were a few trinkets, a lock 
or two of hair, three or four old letters; he put the first 
into his pocket, the hair and the letters he flung back 
contemptuously, and proceeded in his search with the 
same trembling rapidity that had characterised his move- 
ments from the beginning, opening, and shutting the 
drawers, lunging his hands amid whatever they con- 
tained, only now and then pausing fora moment to listen. 
Still, however, it was evident that the object of his per- 
quisition was not yet attained, for after hesitating for an 
instant before attempting to force the second locked door, 
he began curiously and anxiously to examine the con- 
struction of the bureau, touching and pressing various 
parts, evidently in search of a secret spring, knocking 
“pparently solid portions with his knuckles, and thrusting 





a penknife blade into the smallest crevices. At last a 


. , hollow sound responded to the knocking ; a sort of tremor 
Everybody is tender and considerate for me; everybody | = i : 


ran through his frame, and 0} g the strongest blade 
of the large knife he had taken from his pocket, he in- 
serted it into an almost imperceptible joining in the wood, 
split open a little pannel, and with the face and the move- 
ment of a beast, darting on its prey, seized a red silk 
purse that lay behind it, thrust it into his bosom, and re- 
placing the pannel as he best might, closed and locked 
the bureau, and turned to put his wife’s keys into the box 
where he had found them. 

“Was it sight, sound, or instinct, that caused him 
suddenly to check his rapid step as he came opposite the 
sofa, and suddenly stooping down, to look with a keen 
eye beneath it? 

“Whatever caused the impulse, such was his action, 
and for a moment the father and son remained there, 
silent, face to face, looking at each other. Norman could 
not stand the eyes that glared on him, and closed his ; 
then a hand, whose fingers pressed into his flesh like a 
vice, dragged him forth, and a voice hissed into his ear 
words of deadly hatred and malediction; but he dared 
not ery out, for he heard distinctly, ‘If you utter a sound 
I'll kill you!’ repeated in the intervals between blows, 
kicks, and curses. At last Erle Carew, flinging the child 
from him, he staggered across the room, fell on the floor, 
and as he lay there, the hissing voice said, ‘ You tell one 
word of what has happened—one word—and I'll come 
back and murder you, as sure as fate! Get up, and when 
your mother comes, say you've had a fall. Mind!’”* 


It is with the most cordial sincerity that we 
wish Miss Power ‘‘ good speed.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Shadow and Sunshine ; or, The Two Cousins. 
3y Maurice Keith. (Charles Wesierton.) Any 
employment that would give women something to 
do in the place of writing foolish novels for profit 
or occupation, would be a national benefit, and if 
Miss Bessie Parkes could but prevail on the great 
mass of unemployed women to take to knitting, 
netting, or crochet, book-keeping or house-keep- 
ing, filagree work or plain work—anything, in 
short, but making weak trashy novels, she would 
be doing human nature and society incalculable 
good. As it is, every girl who can put together 
three words of decent English (which ‘‘ Maurice 
Keith” does not accomplish, else she would not 
talk of ‘‘a half-a-dozen,” or say seriously, and in 
her own person, that any one was ‘‘ obligated,” 
or speak of the ‘‘top-lip” of a man) imagines 
that she can write a telling novel, and thinks it 
no public calamity that she inflicts upon the 
reading world some hundreds of pages of dolorous 
stuff, which she passes off as faithful photographs 
of real life. ‘The Two Cousins” is one of these 
terrible inflictions—their photographs taken by 
gaslight, with the camera all askew, and the 
focus nowhere. ‘‘ Maurice Keith,” as it pleases 
the fair sinner under question to call herself, has 
spent no end of valuable time, and destroyed a 
vast amount of good innocent paper that cost real 
money, in jotting down three hundred and sixty 
odd pages of most melancholy rubbish, under the 
guise of a ‘‘religious novel.” Without passion, 
power, likelihood, or dramatic interest, this story 
of ‘*The Two Cousins” dribbles feebly from the 
first page to the last ; offering no salient point of 
character or incident, but maundering on through- 
out in one dead level, a kind of literary swamp, 
uninhabited by living man. The animus of the 
book is an attack on Popery, which is made to 
do all the mischief in the story, barring what 
falls to the share of gambling on the turf, and 
the love of fine clothes. The points placed as 
centre-points of moral perfection are the hero and 
heroine—the one a model clergyman, with limpid 
eyes, and a tendency to consumption ; the other a 
certain orphan, his lady-love, with purple eyes and 
undeniable orthodoxy. The rocks to be avoided are, 
a sectarian Calvinistic minister, much in the dark, 
on the one side ; an Irish Catholic priest, who does 
a great deal of harm, and is also much in the 
dark, on the other; and a party of worldlings of 
every shade, who are most in the dark of all. ‘To 
which we would add, the novel itself, as the 
worst rock of the collection, and the one most 
likely to cause the moral offence of loss of temper, 
which is no light sin, especially when coupled 
with loss of time. ‘*Maurice Keith” is silly, 
too, in writing under a man’s name; for her 
attempt at masculine masquerading only brings 
her into more noticeable contempt. It is un- 





give herself manly airs which she cannot main- 
tain. No one despises a woman's work because it 
is a woman’s; but no one respects a flimsy dis- 
guise adopted to hide unmistakeable weakness. 
Has Miss Maurice Keith ever read the fable of the 
ass in the lion’s skin? The bray will out, be the 
mane never so long. 

Discourses. By William Anderson, LL.D. 
Second Series. (Glasgow: Bertram. London : 
Ward & Co.) These ‘‘ Discourses” are twelve in 
number, and their author is a Scotchman anda 
Presbyterian. They are plain, simple, practical, 
ordinary, unpretending sermons, which may sell, 
but certainly will not command a sale. Dr. 
Anderson never rises to eloquence ; but there is 
an honest straightforwardness about some parts of 
his book which is as effectual as the most brilliant 
language. Still, there are faults in this volume— 
great faults. In Discourse X., for instance, on 
Uncharitable Judgments, the author is warning 
his readers against ridiculing their inferiors : 

“Not only your waiting-maid, and house-maid, and 
cook, and kitchen-maid, but your scullion-girl has a heart 
as delicately sensitive to mockery as your own; and, 
under es may retaliate on you. What are all 
the faults, which, from her opportunities of observation 
she has detected in you, and which in her revenge she 
may disclose, I know not; but I am certain of one, in 
reporting which she will speak the truth, that you have a 
desperately unclean tongue, and that it smells so. Well, 
Topsy, you are a bad girl for saying that; but I must con- 
fess to having a natural sympathy with you; when, with a 
heart as sensitive as my own to praise or blame, you 
avenge yourself thus on your vulgar, fashionable mis- 
tress. But let us both take care that we do not reduce 
ourselves to her level, by coping with her in vulgarity.” 
We leave our readers to judge from this specimen 
—though we own that it is rather a bad one, and 
hope that there is not another passage like it in 
the book—of the very familiar style at times 
adopted by Dr. Anderson. Then, again, in Dis- 
course III. (p. 47), in endeavouring to escape the 
charge of ‘‘ profanity, for circumscribing the 
rights of the sovereign Creator,” he gets rather out 
of his depth, and speculates vainly and mogt un- 
necessarily upon matters which have nothing 
whatever to do with the subject. There are 
affected quaintnesses, too, which we cannot 
tolerate. Scotticisms in a Scotchman are pardon- 
able : but we do protest against the use of such 
words as ‘‘concussed” (p. 116), and ‘‘dubiety” 
(p. 163), when there are already common and 
expressive words in our language which will quite 
as well convey the intended meaning. Lastly, for 
we have said quite enough upon this book, why 
should Dr. Anderson go out of his way to talk of 
the ‘‘ pampered Priesthood ” (p. 77) of the Church 
of England? We could tell him of one of this 
class—a man who is willing and able to work, and 
who does work—who, with a wife and family 
dependent upon him, has to do all his *‘ ann 
ing” upon 80/.a year. Would Dr. Anderson like 
to change places with him? Dr. Anderson is 
uncharitable ; and we would recommend him to 
peruse his own Discourse X., and to reflect upon 
it—for there is a great deal worth reading in it : 
it will do him good, and we shall be all the better 
friends when next we meet. 


Stilicho ; or, The Impending Fall of Rome, 
An Historical Tragedy. By George Mallam. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) The history of the very 
interesting period which Mr. Mallam has taken 


| for the subject of his tragedy is not frequently 


worthy in a woman to wish to shirk herself, and | 


touched upon by English writers. Mr. Mallam 
has treated it fairly, but not very powerfully ; the 
plot is good, but is hardly worked-up sufficiently. 
The character of the arch-traitor Lampadius 
should have been more distinctly drawn: he 
seems to be hardly prominent enough. We have 
many verbal faults to find, but have no room for 
them now. Suffice it merely to say that phrases 
like ‘‘wish me to” (p. 197), ‘likes you to” 
(p. 190), ‘‘ asked him to” (p. 231), are vulgarisms 
which we do not expect to find in ‘‘an historical 
tragedy.” The poet Clandian is introduced as 
a Christian. Our author, who has read Claudian, 
is probably aware that the Christian poems, or 
rather epigrams, attributed to the poet are, by all 
learned men, now supposed to be spurious ; though 
possibly he does not know that St. Augustine, 
who was cotemporary with Claudian, especially 
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tells us that he was not a Christian. The name 
of the successor of Stilicho in the command of 
the emperor’s body-guard was, we believe, 
Hadrian, not Heraclian; but let that pass. 
There are some fine passages in this tragedy, 
especially in the early part of the last act. We 
have derived pleasure from reading it, and thank 
Mr. Mallam for it. 


Out and About. By Hain Friswell. Tllustrated 
by George Cruikshank. A man who sets to work 
to write a boy’s book with the assertions that 
English boys are really boys, that it is no mean 
thing to write a boy’s book, and that the spirit of 
the great and dead are always present, through 
their’ achievements, to prompt the young, to 
emulate them—cannot publish a very unsatisfac- 
tory book. ‘‘Out and About,” is a pleasant 
boy’s book, free from most of the objectional points 
with which such works abound. But it is not 
faultless. When the frozen man is found floating 
on an iceberg far in the distance, the reverence 
for death we all possess should have prevented 
Mr. Friswell recording that the poor dead sailor 
was fetched down by a bullet. However, the fol- 
lowing definitions of cowardice would compensate 
far more than the momentary absence of good 
sense we have noted : 

“1, You are a coward if you fear to tell the truth when 
you should do so. 

**2, You are a coward when you insult the weak. 

“3. You are a coward, if afraid to do right; if you 
shrink from defending your opinion for maintaining that 
which F nae know to be just and good; and you are 


especially a coward if you know certain thirigs of yourself 
and dare not own them to yourself.” » 


The Lady's Own Book. (W.R. McPhun.) A 
book very pure in tone, and treating of many 
subjects—early friendship, education, domestic 
economy, independence of mind, conversation, 
amusements, practical religion, self-government, 
and, lastly, preparation for death. The coloured 
illustrations are equally quiet and sober with the 
text. 

Tiles from Bentley. Vol. II. This re-issue, 
which rivals the tales from Blackwood, has been 
warmly welcomed by the public. The present 
volume contains the ever-memorable ‘‘ Marine’s 
Courtship,” which exhibits, in a far from enviable 
light, the dangers of the doctrine of expediency. 
That a young turkey should force a British officer 
from the navy, as the only expedient to save 
himself from the degradation of a court-martial, 
proves yet once more that great things result from 
very small affairs. 

A Synopsis of English History for the Use of 
Schools, By Arthur Bowes. (Bell & Daldy.) 
This is an extremely useful and meritorious little 
work. It supplies a want long felt by teachers. The 
study of history is far more thought of now than 
it was, even a few years ago. Mr. Bowes has 
nearly rewritten his manual, to meet the require- 
ments of the times. He gives elaborate lists of 
dates and brief sketches of the sovereigns of 
England, noticing all the principal events in each 
reign. These sketches are admirably written, 
and show considerable graphic power. We read 
much of the philosophy of history. Mr. Bowes is 
careful to indicate the causes of the various changes 
of dynasty, &c., so that his book does not lack the 
quality so much desired by modern critics. Ina 
word, we are happy to recommend his book, as 
being one likely to benefit the rising generation, 
both from its stores of knowledge, happily con- 
densed, and the tone of good feeling which per- 
vades it throughout. Mr. Bowes has our best 
wishes for his success. We strongly recommend 
his book as being by far the best on the subject. 


Chronicles of an Old Oak. By Emily Taylor. 
Illustrated by D. F. Friston. (Groombridge & Co.) 
The idea of an old talking oak being the medium 
for conveying a quantity of historical information 
to young people, is pleasant, because it associates 
with one of the natural objects most children love, 
some of that knowledge which is usually pre- 
sented to the young in a far less agreeable form 
than that which Miss Taylor’s lessons assume. 
The illustrations are admirable—one of them, the 
oak, with a moonlight background, would not 
disgrace the pencil of Birkett Foster. 





UIf, the Minstrel ; or, the Princess Diamonduckz 
and the Hazel Fairy. A dragon story for Christ- 
mas. By Robert B. Brough. (Houlston & 
Wright.) Salve, Mr. Brough! Ulf, the Minstrel, 
is a wonderful fellow. Ulf is minstrel to ‘‘ the 
king,” and falls in love with the Princess 
Diamonduckz, who falls in love with him, and 
whose hair is the colour of calves’-foot jelly. True 
love, as usual, runs rough, and Ulf the Minstrel 
is exiled. Then a fiery dragon demands the 
maidens of the land, and he eats them all till only 
Diamonduckz is left. But, when she appears, 
behold the dragon results in Ulf the Minstrel, 
who has been playing dragon and devastated the 
land. ‘he end is obvious; all the eaten people 
come to life again, Ulf marries the princess, and, 
as a crowning point, the old king abdicates in 
favour of his son-in-law. The great charm of the 
book is its practical sense in a burlesque form. 
When the wise Ulf makes the city and the army 
healthy he does so by purely sanitary means, 
though all the poeple are astounded thereby. The 
little volume is very nicely illustrated. 


The Agony of Murder, Edited by the Rev. 
John Davis, Ordinary of Newgate. (Taylor.) 
This is a book of a most extraordinary cha- 
racter, written as it is by a prisoner sentenced 
to death, but ultimately reprieved. The name 
of the writer is not given; but it must be 
satisfactory to all men who have a rooted hatred 
to capital punishment, that in this case the re- 
pricve has been followed by a calm and religious 
life. It must be a source of great comfort to Mr. 
Milner Gibson and Mr. Alderman Rose that by 
their exertions this man was saved from a violent 
death, to prove that a murderer may be saved to 
live in honesty. The verses contain no great 
ideas—who could expect them? They are divided 
into the ‘‘ Arrival at Newgate,” ‘‘The Trial,” 
“The Reprieve,” and ‘‘The Convict’s Return.” 
We offer two extracts —the first from the 
“* Arrival,” the second the end of the ‘‘ Reprieve”: 

*I'was Night! The driving rain descended fast, 
Blown to and fro, by Winter’s chilling blast; 
The van has stopp’d, the prison bell has rung, 
Disturbing silence with its noisy tongue, 
Within we hear the sound of falling chain, 

Of shifting bolts, ere we admittance gain. 

I stand in Newgate! dark ill-omened place, 


Shrouded in gloom! abode of crime, disgrace, 
And Death! 

Know nought but Christ, and know him crucified, 
Cling to that Christ who for thy spirit died ; 

To him alone, whose out-stretched bleeding hand 
The glass reversed, and checked the flowing sand, 
Whose pitying finger stayed the fatal pen, 

Which would have doomed the wickedest of men, 
And which his sad death warrant would have signed, 
Had not his love the royal ear inclined 

To mercy’s voice, and bade the sinner live, 

And hide the warrant ’neath the glad Reprieve. 

The White Elephant; or, the Hunters of Ava 
and the King of the Golden Foot. By William 
Dalton. (Griffith & Farran.) One of the most 
capital boys’ books yet printed. It is full of 
dash, nerve, and spirit, and, withal, freshness. 
All the particulars we have ever received about 
the Burmans we have pressed into the service of 
this tale. The book must become a favourite. A 
good idea of the style may be obtained by a 
perusal of the following narrative of ‘‘ Grief at the 
death of the White Elephant.” 


“The rest of the evening was passed in listening to | 


Shwe Maon’s account of the great grief of the people at 
the death of his Highness the late White Elephant; and, 


moreover, the details of the funeral obsequies, which had | 


been concluded two days before our arrival in the city. 
* According to custom, the same ceremonies had been 


erformed at the death and obsequies of this animal, as | . ‘ : 
i : ‘ is a novelette, professing to be written by a work- 


those at the demise of a chief queen, for it was a female. 
At its decease, as at that of an emperor, it was publicly 
forbidden, under heavy penalties, to assert that it was 
dead; the law being that, in speaking of the lamentable 
event, it shall be merely asserted, ‘it has departed,’ or 
‘ disappeared.” 

“* At its obsequies the body was placed upon a funeral 
pile of sassafras, sandal, and other aromatic woods, then 
covered over with similar materials, and the pyre set on 
fire, with the aid of four immense gilt bellows, placed at 
itsangles. After three days the chief nobles gathered the 
ashes and remnants of the bones, enshrined them ina 
golden urn, which was buried in the royal cemetery, 
and over which it was intended to raise a superb mauso- 
leum, of a pyramidal shape, built of brick, richly painted 
and gilt.” 


Lily Leaves. By Rowland Brown. 


(Long- 
mans.) This is a collection of very 


short 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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poems, most of which have already appeared in 
print, and some of which have been set to music. 
As songs they may pass muster, but most of the 
ieces lack substance and point. A lyric should 
ss as complete in its way as an epic ; but most of 
the pieces in this collection tell no story because 
the author has no story to tell. They are mere 
snatches of song, little tuneful lilts, with no depth 
of feeling and little purpose. We notice one or 
two poetical exceptions to this rule, the best of 
which is entitled ‘‘ The Little Grave,” and which 
we quote : 
Mother, you told me, when the bell toll’d solemnly and 


slow, . ; 
As we saw the mourners weeping, and old Robin’s 


funeral go, 

That the churchyard, then so dreary, so flowerless, and 
co 

Was the last home of the weary, the rest-place for the 


old: 

So I did not fear for a long, long time, to pass the tomb- 
stones by, 

For I knew I was not very old, and thought I could not 
ii 


aie, 
But, Mother! ’neath the dark yews where we saw his 
funeral pass, : 
T saw, oh! such a little mound, half hidden in the grass ; 
And I could not get it out of mind, and when my prayers 


said, 
I thought of the cold, cold churchyard, and that little 
narrow k ’ 
And then I knew that such as I, Death sometimes takes 
away, 
And if I were not good, I too might in the churchyard 
stay ; 
And I pray God will not let me goin the cold, cold, grass 
hi 


ie 
Because I love you, love you so, that I do not want to 


In this little poem, the conception, simple 
though it be, is good, and the utterance of such 
thoughts and sentiments as run through the poem 
is natural and in keeping with the childish 
character of the speaker; but the aim of the 
poem, like almost everything else in the volume, 
is poor, commonplace, and prosaic. The author 
seems to have penned his productions with the 
musician in view, and when set to music and sung 
with a pianoforte accompaniment, their baldness 
and poverty of thought and expression may not be 
observed. 

Matilda of Normandy. (Saunders & Ottley.) 
A poem by H. M. Carey, a lady, who is corre- 
sponding member of the Imperial Academy of 
Caen. ‘‘Matilda” is dedicated to Monsieur 
Alphonse Le Flaguais. This gentleman, it seems, 
isa genius. Thus is he addressed : 

For on thy brow already gleams 
A garland bright and fair, 
Wrought by the Muse in fancy’s dreams 
To bloom for ever there. 
A “gleaming garland” may be poetical, but 
common sense must admit that it is odd. Again: 
With bursts of beatific love 
All earthly harmony above, 
seems somewhat unintelligible. Matilda of Nor- 
mandy is the Matilda, William’s wife, and, indeed, 
Mrs. Carey seems so to love Matilda, in conjunc- 
tion with Caen, that we feel sure the eulogistic 
poem should have two destinations—Caen itself 
and the tomb of the mighty William whom 
Matilda so reverenced. Towards the end of the 
book we have Caen and nothing else, the place 1s 
even apostrophised, and in the French tongue : 
Comme l’oiseau, lassé d’un long voyage, 
Cherche la source, et l’ombre, et la fraicheur, 
Je viens chercher sur ton heureux rivage 
Cette ambroisie enchantement du coeur. 

Harry Hartley; or, Social Science for the 

Workers. By J. W. Overton. (H. Lea.) This 


ing man, having the great aim of social amelior- 
ation and the annihilation of the Romish Church. 
It is to be feared there are no ‘‘social science 
ideas” in the work, and we will not libel the 
British workman by supposing him guilty of such 
a performance as the following : 


“7 was drunk last night, and am therefore very philo- 
sophical this morning; I am writing this in bed. Last 
night I wore a crown and swayed the destinies of thou- 
sands ; this morning I wish I were a boiler-maker, again 
wearing a cloth cap. Apropos of caps, I can see that my 
Paris nap hat has obeyed the laws of capillary attraction 
with regard to the cutaneous exudations of my head 
(superinduced by imbibing large quantities of gin and 
water), which has produced a fine configuration of the 
Andes range on the nap aforesaid.’ ” 
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Frank and Andrea ; or, Forest Life in the Island 
of Sardinia. By Alfred Elwes. (Griffith & Farran. ) 
This is another of those books for young people 
which Messrs. Griffith & Farran produce at this 
season. ‘‘ Frank and Andrea” bears the impress 
of truth—the work is not all fiction, it is a picture 
of Sardinian life, pleasant to read and satisfactory 
in itself. Here is Mr. Elwes’ opinion upon forest- 
scape. 

*«* As long as those trees offer a refuge to persecuted 
man, he will, like the beasts which also seek their shelter, 
be found availing himself of the protection they afford. 
But if you inquire when the injustice which drives him to 
the forest will cease to be dominant on earth, then I 
answer—it will NEVER end!’ 

***You consider, then, that the existence of these pro- 
digious woods is a barrier to the advance of civilisation /’ 

“ *Clearly; and if I spoke my own sentiments I would 
say, long may they continue so! The fact is, however, 
undoubted. Civilisation must march forward with the 
axe in her hand, and she must not be too particular 
whether it fall upon the venerable tree or the simple 
aborigines. In order that her cars, laden with her 
benefits, may find a passage, she must cut and destroy ; 
she must clear and sweep away. The forest must disap- 
pear; roads must cross the land; streams must be 
diverted, and the bowels of the earth disturbed for the 
materials of further progress. All this, doubtless, will be 
the fate of Sardinia, and Civilisation will one day boast 
that she has ground and cut, polished and reset, this gem 
of the Mediterranean. But in all human probability 
neither I nor you will live to see it done.’ ”’ 

Tragic Dramas from Scottish History. (Edin- 
burgh: Thomas Constable.) Even critics have 
sometimes human hearts, and feel themselves 
impelled to judge emotionally, not intellectually, 
according to their trade. Was Rhadamanthus 
never known to incline to mercy? and did not 
even Pluto grow ‘‘soft” and pitiful, when the 
earnest lover pleaded so passionately before him ? 
So do critics at times, when touched with sym- 
pathy for a very honest, earnest, painstaking 
author, whose heart is larger than his brain. The 
anonymous author of ‘‘ Tragic Dramas” is one of 
this class. Very faithful to his national creed is 
he, very patriotic in his tone, full of fine per- 
ceptions and of thoughts that want only power to 
rise into nobleness : but—his wings have waxen 

inions, and the hot fire of poesy melts them from 

is shoulders. Yet we would not speak hardly of 
a book which has such evidence of love and fine 
feeling in it; and though truth compels us to 
deny it great literary merit, sympathy bids us 
praise it for its meaning and intention. Among 
the two classes of readers always to be found—the 
intellectual and the emotional—this little work 
will find welcome and appreciation with the last. 
To the first we say—non vobis. 

Exercises on a Selection of English Synonyms. 
Edited by Archbishop Whately. By Charles H. 
Gunn. (John W. Parker & Son.) This is a very 
useful companion to Archbishop Whately’s work. 
It is written by a practical man, an Englishman, 
who teaches his native language at Rotterdam, 
and therefore knows from experience the nature of 
the deficiency which he has attempted to supply. 
He has ably fulfilled the task which he set 
himself. 

Apercu de la Littérature Frangaise. Par P. F. 
Merlet, Professor at University College, London. 
(Walton & Maberly.) The learned Professor gives 
us in a small compass a great deal of information. 
His little volume contains a short sketch of French 


literature from the earliest times, and a list of | 


the most distinguished French writers and their 


rincipal works, arranged tabularly according to | P , o 
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the ages in which they flourished. 
The Archeology of Berkshire. By the Earl of 
Carnarvon. (Murray.) This is the substance of 
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tember last. It is eloquent and sensible. The 
important parts played by the counties of Berk- 
shire and Hampshire in the history of our country, 
and their great interest to the Archeologist, are 
well pointed out. 


An Inquiry into the Particulars connected with | 


the Death of Amy Robsart. By Thomas J. Petti- 
grew, F.R.S., F.S.A. (J. Russell Smith, and 
Wright & Co.) This is a paper which was read 
at the same meeting of the Archeological Society 
as that mentioned above. Mr. Pettigrew is a 
regular knight-errant, who goes about to defend 








ill-treated reputations. Last year he stood forth as 
thechampion of Sir John Fastolfe,and endeavoured 
to relieve his memory from the imputation of 
cowardice, so generally affixed to it. This year 
he comes forward to refute ‘‘the calumnies charged 
against Sir Robert Dudley, K.G., Anthony 
Forster, and others,” with reference to the death 
of the ill-fated wife of Sir Robert, the heroine of 
‘* Kenilworth,” Amy Robsart. We are bound to 
say that he has made out at any rate a plausible 
case for the exculpation of Dudley and Forster 
from the charge rendered so popular:by the pen 
of Sir Walter Scott. It is a very interesting 
pamphlet. 

New Editions.—Another edition of the clever 
book, Notes on Noses, has just been issued by Mr. 
Bentley. Messrs. Smith & Elder have issued a cheap 
edition of the Life of Charlotte Bronté. It is very 
clearly printed and on good paper. The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall. By Acton Bell. (Smith & Elder.) 
This tale by Acton Bell—Miss Anne Bronté—has 
never had justice done it. The great light of 
Charlotte’s fame obscured the genius possessed by 
her sister. ‘*The Tenant of Wildfell Hall” is 
beautifully constructed, and, indeed, ought to 
stand higher in public favour than it does, 

We have received an edition of Dr. Mackay’s 
Whiskey Demon, illustrated by Watts Phillips. 
Drunkenness is below the Fine Arts. No attempt 
to illustrate it with the pencil or brush can result 
satisfactorily. However, the aim being well-in- 
tentioned, who shall find fault with the rifle ? 
Mr. Watts Phillips has produced a series of re- 
markably unpleasant pictures—this is the highest 
praise he could seek, it is the highest we can give. 
Such a work may do good, but surely to no great 
extent, while it is certain that it must excite 
the ridicule of moderate consumers of fermented 
drinks, who can take a cheerful glass without 
the imperative consequence of plunging under the 
hospitable table. We have also received Messrs. 
Kelly & Co.’s Post Office Directory of Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire, with maps engraved 
expressly for the work. This directory is fully 
equal to any similar book this firm has issued. 
More cannot be said—greater praise cannot be 
given. We have received Parts 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
of Mr. Murray’s Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The 
accompanying portraits are more than worth the 
money paid for thenumbers. Also, Parts 1 and 2 
of Moore’s Life of Byron (Price 1s. each). (Murray.) 
Part 1 contains a portrait of Byron, in which the 
eyes of the poet are marvellously reproduced ;— 
the plate, however, is not new. We mention this 
fact not as a drawback, but to state that it is a 
reprint of Finden’s plate. Also, Part 9 of the 
Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. (Longman.) 

arts 25 and 26 of Blackie’s Comprehensive History 

of England, Part 46 of Mr. Charles Knight's 
History of England ; and Part 11 of Mr. Knight's 
English Cyclopedia, containing several good fine 
arts papers. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The Welcome Guest contains some admirable 
papers, especially good are those by Mr. Hollings- 
head. This gentleman’s ‘Orphan in a China 
Shop” is one of the oddest serio-comic papers we 
have read for a very long time. 

The Gentleman's Magazine is a little dull—the 


| Church. 





Colburn’s leads with a patriotic paper on 
“China.” The writer, in conclusion, urges that 


played in their late acts, for the suppression of 
piracy by English vessels, they deserve to suffer 
for the recent humiliation they have cast upon 
England. 

The National Magazine contains good bio- 
graphical articles on Lord John Russell and the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley. The engravings are far 
from up to the mark. 

Bentley contains a charming lyrical poem by 
Mr. Walter Thornbury, and which must attract 
attention. 

The West of Scotland Magazine leads with an 








appreciative review of Herrick’s works. A paper 
on ‘‘ Artist Life in Fact” must be really written 
by an amateur, and an amateur who thinks 
himself somebody. 

The Dublin University opens with a capital 
Christmas tale, full of plot, spirit, character, and 
originality. 

The Universal Review contains a paper on 
“*German Rogues and Vagabonds,” which has all 
the charm of novelty. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal contains a very 
readable article, entitled, ‘‘ What can Educated 
Women do?” It proposes openings for the 
labour of these ladies as hospitals, prisons, re- 
formatories, workhouses, education at institutions, 
factories, emigration, training, &c. The article 
is, we believe, by Miss Bessie R. Parkes. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

WE take the following from a contemporary : 

**Oil paintings of a valuable description will be con- 

tributed by John Pender, Thomas Fairbairn, and Martin 
Schunck, Esqs. ; and a choice collection of water-colour 
drawings by Charles Souchay, Robert Freeland, James 
Hertz, John Pender, James Atherton, and J. A. Ham- 
mersley, Esqs. Messrs. Agnew and Son, and Mr. Grundy 
are sending various artistic objects of a new and attrac- 
tive character.” 
The absence of any appreciation of art is perfect. It 
will be seen that not a single artist is mentioned, 
while every contributor to the exhibition is named. 
Surely the reporter might have procured a small 
list of artists for his notice, but these later people 
seem to be of no account. Pictures are pictures— 
voila tout. 

Mr. Sotheby is preparing for publication during 
the ensuing year, a work entitled ‘‘ Ramblings in 
the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton.” 
Mr. Sotheby says that the work ‘‘ would not have 
been undertaken but for the kindness received 
from the Rev. Dr. Bandinel in superintending the 
execution of a fae-simileof the autograph inscrip- 
tion in the copy of the first edition of the Poems 
of Milton, presented by the Poet to Dr. Rous ; 
the facilities afforded for the examination at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of that far-famed 
volume, containing the Juvenile Poems, in the 
Autograph of the Poet, followed by the kind per- 
mission of the Master of Trinity College to make 
use of the volume, under the assisting inspection 
of those in whose charge it is kept; the imme- 
diate acquiescence on the part of Sir John Romilly, 
the Master of the Rolls, to allow fac-similes to be 
made of various portions of the original manu- 
script of ‘De Doctrina Christiana,’ preserved 
in the State Paper Office, where Mr. S. has 
had the kind aid of Mr. Lechmere and 
Mr. Lemon; and lastly, though not least, the 
uniform courtesy, in his inquiries, received from 
Sir Frederick Madden in the MS. department 
at the British Museum. The text will be illus- 
trated with nine or ten plates of fac-similes from 
the Autograph Poems of Milton, preserved in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, including the first 
page of ‘‘ Arcades;” ‘‘Comus;” ‘* Lycidas ; ” 
** First Lesign of Paradise Lost ;” ** Designs of 
British Tragedies,” two pages; ‘‘ Sonnets,” &c. ; 
numerous other plates from Autograph Docu- 
ments in the Bodleian Library, Oxford ; the State 
Paper Office; the British Museum, and many 
other sources. Mr .Sotheby hopes it will yield a 
profit ; but, he says, ‘‘as I do not desire to ‘ put 
money in my purse’ by my literary amusements, 
being quite content with the emoluments of my 
business by the kind support of the public and 
valuable aid of my partner and staff, it is my 
intention to devote whatever profit may arise from 
the sale of the work to the funds of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Society and Retreat, the Lite- 
rary Fund, the Printers’ Provident Society, and 
the Royal Dramatic College.” 

Deatu or M. Francois StmonEAv.—We re- 
gret to have to announce the death of this 
gentleman, once well-known as a portrait painter 
of considerable eminence—rather, stem of the 
realistic than of the idealistic school. He was 
the step-father and instructor of Miss Emma 
Jones, afterwards Madame Soyer, to whom her 





admirers accorded the somewhat extravagant title 
of ‘*the English Murillo.” She was, however, a 
lady of high and merited reputation. During the 
latter years of the aged painter, he fell into 
reduced circumstances, and it is due to Lord 
Palmerston to say that he handsomely and 
promptly responded to the call made upon him to 
aid in supplying those comforts which advanced 
age required. 

Deatru oF DE Quincry. — We have received 
the following :—‘‘ Died, at Edinburgh, of old age, 
on Thursday, December 8th, Thomas De Quincey, 
in his 75th year. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—+— 
Paris, December 7th. 
THE pre-occupations of this week have been very 
near being of a tragical description. You may 
have heard of arrests and perquisitions, and what 
some persons wanted to swell into nothing short 
of a regular conspiracy. Of anything of this kind 
you, perhaps, do not require me to tell you there 
has been no trace ; but there has been all the fuss 
and some of the injustice that would have had to 
be chronicled, had any ‘‘plot” been really dis- 
covered. What has caused this disturbance and 
these reports is simply the following circumstance : 
a son of one of Louis Napoleon’s ministers, with- 
out going all the lengths that that hopeful 
descendant of the ministre d état, M. Fould, has 
thought fit to go—(I mean, the youthful Gustave 
Fould, against whom tradespeople were warned 
in the columns of Zhe Times)—without going 
all those lengths, another minister's son got 
into trouble, and found himself saddled with 
a debt of some 400,000 or 500,000 francs. To 
stop creditors’ cries, the young gentleman 
“played” at the Bourse, and added a few 
more losses to those already boyne, so that nothing 
was left him then but that one eternal cure for all 
ruin in France, namely, a rich marriage—and a 
rich marriage young Hopeful accordingly made 
very recently. Whether or not the bride’s father 
thought his future son-in-law unsafe, I do not 
pretend to say, but he took care to tie down his 
daughter’s fortune (which was very considerable) 
by the application of what is termed the Régime 
dotal, %. ¢., that in such a case the lady only can 
dispose of her property, and the husband has no 
right whatever over it. M. M , 1 repeat, then 
espoused Malle. V. , and was not, in reality, 
much the wealthier for it ; but this his creditors did 
not know, and they supposed that when the ‘rich 
marriage” was concluded they might be able to 
profit byit. Now, M. M——, the hero of the tale, 
had a friend who undertook to negociate with and 
pacify the hungry tribe of creditors, and who, till 
the wedding took place,had succeeded pretty well, 
by dint of playing over and over again the scene of 
Don Juan and Monsieur Dimanche. When, how- 
ever, the ‘‘ rich marriage” had become a positive 
fact, the creditors flew open-mouthed to M. H 
the ‘‘ friend,” and said they must be paid! The 
matriage portion of the minister to his son had 
been, not money but a post of confidence (!)—the 
Receiver-Generalship of one of the principal towns 
in the central French provinces. 
therefore, to be carefully avoided. 
to be done? Money must be had. M. M 
resolved at last to lay siege to the conjugal purse, 
and besought his ‘‘ better half” to come to his 
aid. But Mdme. M was by far too perfect a 
Frenchwoman, by far too ‘‘ well brought up” a 
young wife to listen to any such ‘‘imprudence,” 
and she determinedly resisted any attempt upon 
the dot that ‘‘papa” had so wisely given 
into her own keeping. The amiable lord 
and master waxed wrathful, and did what very 
vulgar husbands have sometimes been known to 
do in similar cases—he horsewhipped the too- 
calculating fair one, who retorted by running 
away!! The scandal caused by this in a French 
provincial town is only too easy to imagine, and 
of course, in a few days, the tragi-comedy of the 
Receveur-Général of O— was the talk of nearly all 
France. But unluckily for him, M. H. , the 
‘‘ friend” I have mentioned, came to the help of 
public rumour, and bavard, as a true Frenchman 




















Scandal had, | 
But what was | 


always is, he told the whole history with all its 
details, to everyone he met ‘‘ in the strictest con- 
fidence”’ (!). Naturally it got retailed out amongst 
journalists of one sort and another, and a gentle- 
man who it seems corresponded occasionally with 
the Belgian press, gave an outline of it at 
Brussels. 

Here, now, we come to the ‘‘ perquisitions,” &e. 
The father of the amiable young receiver-general 
who, ‘‘in a moment of vivacity,” beat his wife for 
not giving him money wherewith to pay his dettes 
de gargon, understood at once what an ugly affair 
the whole was ; and having first reassured himself 
of his run-away daughter-in-law, who, in reality 
was only absent forty-eight hours from her 
husband’s roof, repaired to his colleague, M. 
Billault, the Providence of all people whose 
enemies are guilty of having had recourse to pub- 
licity, and entreated his help in somehow or other 
‘*setting aside” M. H ; 

This seemed to M. Billault rather pleasant 
than otherwise, and it was executed in quite 
a masterly manner. M. H—— was quietly, 
and with no more trouble than it would cost 
to transport a piece of furniture from one street 
to another, laid hold of, and inducted into 
an apartment in the prison of Mazas, where 
he now is, and where it is intended he shall 
remain some months, to cure him of his silly habit 
of talking. Silent and summary as are the pro- 
ceedings of such a government as this, and of the 
myrmidons of such a minister as Billault, still, 
an incident of this kind cannot happen without a 
vast number of persons knowing all its details, 
and (spite of their own fears of the consequences) 
talking about it. The whole affair is, therefore, 
well-known, and creates a certain sensation. The 
correspondent of the Belgian paper was got out of 
prison by influential friends; but, as his ran- 
sacked dwelling-house was found to contain 
drawers and tables, in which were locked up 
letters and papers indicative of a not very friendly 
correspondence touching the imperial régime, he 
was simply sent off from the French territory, 
whilst the other ‘‘ party” to the dereliction is, 
as I say, a prisoner still. 

Now, with the private scandal that gave rise to 
all this, we can, of course, have nothing to do, 
beyond merely stating it and looking upon it as 
one proof the more of what the corruption of 
contemporary society is in France; but it 
is impossible not to notice it, inasmuch as 
it touches upon public life and upon the un- 
warrantable and tyrannical interference of the 
government in private affairs. Here, we have the 
direct exemplification of what I have thought it 
my duty to point out as so great a danger fora 
very long while past, namely, the absence of all 
law. France is actually living without law—this 
is a serious thing, and ought not to be passed by. 
The arsenal is there, crammed full of weapons in 
the shape of ‘‘ decrees” by which any citizen can 
be deprived of honour, liberty, nay, even life, 
without the possibility being afforded him of 
defending himself, and without the public know- 
ing otherwise than by stealth what act of arbitrary 
lawless authority has been committed, This, I 
do think, is so very serious a state of things, that 
I have for that reason recounted to you a tale of 
half private, half official life, with which other- 
wise I might have felt that neither your readers 
nor I had anything to do. 

The literary event of this weck is a very great 
one ; it is nothing less than the first representa- 
tion of Alexandre Dumas’s (the younger) new 
drama of Le Pére Prodigue, which has been so 
talked of for the last two years. 

The great reason of its immense celebrity before- 
hand was, that from its titie it had been supposed 
to be the portrait of Alexandre Dumas pre, 
painted by Alexandre Dumas i/s. 

This it is not, nor anything at all like it. M. 
de la Rivonnidre, the ‘prodigal father” of the 
new piece, is as far from the type of old Dumas as 
it is well possible to imagine any one to be. This 





character’ is the best of the whole, and really 
very fine, though not exactly original. 
I was not able to assist at the first night of Le 











| Pere Prodigue, for it was absolutely impossible to 
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obtain standing-room in any part of the theatre ; 


put I succeeded in being present at the second | 


rformance, and I have rarely witnessed a 
more flaming success. Since the Demi Monde, 
young Dumas has assuredly achieved no success 
atall comparable to this, nor, I must say, has 
he ever so thoroughly deserved one. 


Te, Pére | 


Prodigue has all its author's faults and all his | 


good qualities, too; but the faults are less 
numerous, and the qualities are, where they 
appear, of a higher degree, in the same order. 

e drama is, as are all those of young Dumas, 
a photographic picture of modern society in 
France—‘‘ nothing extenuate, nor aught set down 
in malice.” Out of France, all this has no 
truth ; but in France you may recognise every- 
body, and at each scene, exclaim : ‘‘ How true !” 

The chief ‘‘donnée” of the piece reposes on 
the education too often given now on the Conti- 
nent, by fathers to their sons, André, the son, 
is a young man brought up by his father as a 
companion, as a ‘‘camarade.” The one thing 
admirably drawn is the distinction between 
the two generations ; the elder being by far the 
youngerman. The father is the very type of a 
grand gentleman, generous, proud, high-minded, 
but extravagant, and much too easily impressed 
by the fairer sex. The son is a well-behaved, 
prudent, calculating young man, who ends by 
persuading his father to let him take his affairs 
in hand, and ‘‘save him,” as he says, ‘ from 
ruin.” 

In the course of this saving process, father and 
son clash together in more ways than one, and the 
son having married, and wishing to secure his 
future property for his children, is induced to 
take unwarrantable steps with regard to his 
father. There is here one of the most painful, 
but one of the most finely conducted scenes I 
almost ever remember to have seen upon the 
stage ; but all the honours of it are due to the 
Comte de la Rivonniére, who crushes to the earth 
his haggling, huckstering, Jew broker of a son. 

All the interest lies throughout with the father, 
in spite of his ‘‘ follies,” and something of this 
may be attributable to the acting of Lafont, which 
is inimitable as to dignity, grace, and high breed- 
ing. Dupuis, as André, is excellent, and so is 
Rose Chéri, as a cowrtisane, called Albertine, but 
it is disagreeable to see her in these parts. 

One thing is certain: young Dumas has not 
ainted his father in M. de la Rivonniére, but all 
aris declares he has painted himself in André. 








SCIENTIFIC, 
ee 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Moxy, Royal Geographical Society, 84 p.m. Papers to be 
read: 1. ‘On the Physical Configuration of the 
Valley of Kashmir,” by W. H. Purdon, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., Executive Engineer, Punjab. Com- 
municated by Sir Charles Wood, India Office. 2. 
“ British Columbia; Journeys in the Districts 
bordering on the Thompson, Frazer, and Harri- 
son Rivers,” by Lieuts. Mayne, R.N., and Pal- 
mer, R.E., and Chief Justice M. Begbie. Com- 
— by the Duke of Newcastle, Colonial 

ce. 

Tors. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8».m. Annual Gene- 
ral Meeting for receiving the Annual Report, and 
Balloting for Council. 

— Zoological Society, 9 p.m. 1. Dr. Gray, “On New 
Genera of the family Gorgoniade.”’ 2, Mr. Gould, 
“On the Food and Structure of the Dipper 
(Cinclus aquaticus).” 3, Captain Blakiston, ‘‘On 
Birds collected during the late North American 
Exploring Expedition,’’ and other papers. 

—  Syro-Egyptian Society, 74 p.m. ‘On the Natural 
History of Dragons,’ by W. F. Ainsworth, Esq. 

Tavs. Linnein Society, 8 p.m. Dr. Seemann, “On the 
genus Spathodea,”’ Mr. Spruce, ‘‘ On the Mode of 
Branching of Amazon ‘Trees.’’ Mr. Oliver, 
“Notes on the Society’s British Herbarium.” 
Mr. Mitten, ‘On Indian Hepatice,” and Mr. 
Wools, “‘ Flora of Paramatta.”” 

Royal Society. H. Lacaze-Duthiers, ‘‘ Note rela- 
tive 4 la Circulation des Mollusques gasteropodes, 
et au prétendu Appareil aquifére dans les Mol- 
Iusques lamellibranches.” 3B. Brodhurst, ‘On 
the Repair of Tendons after their subcutaneous 
Division.’’ Archdeacon Pratt, ‘‘On the Curva- 
ture of the Indian Arc.” Rev. B. Powell, ‘‘Com- 
parison of some recently determined Refractive 
Indices with Theory.” 





British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Nov. 
23, T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., 


| Duke of Northumberland, Mrs. Kerr, Mr. Mayer, 
| and others. The Mayor of Reading exhibited 








in the chair. Thirty-three Associates, added to the | 
list since June, were announced, including the | 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, John Walter, M.P., 
J. H. Markland, D.C.L., Drs. Palmer, T. Read, 
C. Rooke, Rev. Messrs. Jackson, Levy, Ridley, 
Messrs. Benyon, Jortin, Madden, M.R.I.A., H. 
Godwin, F.S.A., Hughes, Hodson, Keens, Alex- 
ander, &c. Numerous presents were reported 
from foreign academies, antiquarian societies, the 


two pommels of swords, found at Silchester, one 
globular, gilt, and ornamented with silver, similar 
to two in the Faussett Collection, found in Saxon 
graves, but considered to belong to the Renais- 
sance period ; the other presenting a singular hard- 
ness, and filled with lead. Mr. Thos. Wright, 
F.S.A., exhibited several casts from the impres- 
sions of the feet of dogs on Roman tiles, made 
before the tiles were hardened, obtained from 
Wroxeter. Also a small Roman painter's palette 
in alabaster, with the name either of the maker 
or the painter to whom it belonged incised in 
small characters on the back; and a small iron 
box, of Roman workmanship, with its cover 
hermetically sealed by the progress of decompo- 
sition ; but, through an accidental fracture at one 
edge, the interior appears to have been filled with 
some kind of wood. Mr. Bateman forwarded an 
account, together with drawings, of several Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities procured by him from a spot 
near Caistor, in Lincolnshire. They consist of a 
bronze pin for the hair, with three small triangular 
plates or shreds of metal attached by a ring for 
the purpose of making a tinkling sound, like to 
some specimens in the British Museum exhumed 
from Livonian graves by Dr. Bahr, and of which 
no previous example has been found in England ; 
a pair of girdle-hangers of bronze, with traces of 
gilding ; a small bronze buckle ; a bronze beaded 
ring ; a bronze fibula, and a fibula of silver, gilt 
and ornamented with niello and settings of garnet. 
There is also an iron spear, with an unusually con- 
tracted socket, and an iron key, similar to one 
figured in Lord Braybrooke’s ‘‘Saxon Obsequies,” 
plate 39. There was also a variety of beads, 
plain rings, &e. The remainder of the evening 
was occupied in the reading and discussion of the 
Rey. Mr. Jenkins’s paper on ‘‘ Cxesar's Passage of 
the Thames and his Route Afterwards.” Some 
positions advanced by the author were warmly 
contested by Mr. Vere Irving, Mr. Black, and 
Mr. Lewin. The whole will appear in an ar- 
ranged form in the Jowrnal. 





METEOROLOGICAL Socrery.—Nov. 16, T. Sop- 
with, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., in the chair. The 
following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
Society :— EK. Balrae, Esq., C. Brumell, Esq., 
C.E., Dr. R. C. Vachell, E. Potter, Esq., and the 
Rey. Sir H. H. Molesworth, Bart. A paper was 
read by the President, who alluded to the great 
importance of meteorology, and its practical inte- 
rest for all classes. He showed the necessity of 
aceurate instruments, and adverted to the mu- 
nificent support ‘meteorology had received from 
the Duke of Northumberland. He urged the 
necessity of further exertions by private indi- 
viduals, and the due collation and diffusion of 
their observations. In addition to the pressure, 
temperature, and hygrometric state of the air, it 
would be advantageous to ascertain for all 
localities the range and intensity of solar radia- 
tion, the rapidity of evaporation; and the state of 
electric tension. Schools might conveniently 
undertake these labours. With a view to make 
the information obtained at particular stations 
easily known in the neighbourhood, large staves, 
like those used in levelling, and furnished with 
scales and moveable pointers, were recommended. 
These arrangements will be made at Alnwick, 
and will enable other observers by means of tele- 
scopes to read their indications from a considerable 
distance. 


E.ectric Licnr TeLeGraru.—M. Caselli pur- 
poses to employ the electric light for telegraphic 
purposes during war, or in situations that do not 











admit of the usual communication by wire. 
Signals like those of Morse would be represented 
by two lengths of light, one long and the other 
short, and by eclipses of three lengths or, dura- 
tions. He proposes to obtain the light either 
from a Biinsen battery of fifty elements, or from 
a magneto-electrical machine, and gives a prefer- 
ence to the latter, as the charcoal points are 
equally consumed, which is of consequence whem 
a lens is employed to concentrate the rays. A 
machine with sixty-four coils and magnets, with 
the regulator of M. Serrin and the carbon points 
of M. Jacquelin, gives a light equal to eighty 
Carcel lamps. When M. Caselli’s plans were 
discussed at the Cercle in Paris ; it was suggested 
that experiments were needed to ascertain the 
power of light from different sources to penetrate 
fogs and mists. M. Caselli considers that a very 
trifling expense would establish an electric light 
telegraph across the Channel, and he thinks it 
possible by means of floating stations, with high 
masts, to send messages across the Atlantic. The 
Channel telegraph might certainly be worked 
cheaply in fine weather, but it is very doubtful 
whether it could be used in the fogs and mists 
that are so frequent. 

Curious Errect or Rerraction.—At the 
discussion of M. Caselli’s paper, M. Porro men- 
tioned a singular fact of the influence of the state 
of the atmosphere in modifying the passage of 
light. He said that the inhabitants of Milan 
always saw Superga, while the folks at Superga 
often went three years without seeing Milan. If 
this relates to Superga near Turin, it is more than 
seventy miles in a straight line from Milan, and 
stands on a mountain crest. <A similar pheno- 
menon occurred to M. Porro and General la Mar- 
mora, the one being at Cagliari and the other at 
Ponte Severa. M. Porro could not see La Marmora, 
while the latter beheld distinctly every motion 
the former made. The distance between the two 
places is about twenty miles, and both observers 
were furnished with similar telescopes. 

SEEING THE Earrn’s ANNUAL Mortion.—The 
pendulum experiment of M. Foucault, by which 
the diurnal motion of the earth was made visible, 
has been followed by a contrivance of M. Fizeau, 
to exhibit the annual motion, which cannot, how- 
ever, be of so popular a character; nor does it 
admit of simple explanation. By directing a tele- 
scope east and west at the time of the solstices, 
and viewing the rotation of the plane of polarisa- 
tion of a ray of light by means of a special appa- 
ratus which it contained, he observed a small 
movement only to be accounted for by the annual 
motion of the earth. 

THe Eartu’s Divrnat Moriox.—M. Perrot 
exhibits the diurnal motion of the earth by means 
of a bucket with a small hole exactly in the centre 
of its bottom. The bucket is filled with water 
and some light powder strewn upon its surface, 
which shews the direction of the current produced 
by the escape of the water through the orifice 
described. This current is seen to follow a curve 
considerably to the right of the straight line it 
would take if the earth were standing still, and 
whieh is accounted for by its rotation. The 
action of the earth’s rotation is also traceable in 
the course of rivers, and their frequent pressure 
upon their right banks. 

AtLorropic ConpiTion or Iron.—There are 
few discoveries which suggest more curious ques- 
tions than that of allotropism, or different con- 
ditions of the same substance, in which a different 
arrangement of its particles without decomposi- 
tion, gives rise to changes of its chemical and other 
relations. Thus phosphorus, in its ordinary state, 
is remarkable for its inflammatory and poisonous 
qualities, but when heated, with exclusion of air, it 
changes its appearance; is insoluble in bisul- 
phuret of carbon, that dissolves it in the ordinary 
state ; is much less combustible, and inert in doses 
that would previously have been poisonous. These 
phenomena, which are exhibited by various sub- 
stances, are closely connected with isomerism, or 
identity of chemical composition with complete 
diversity of the appearance and properties of the 
substances produced—a fact only to be accounted 
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for by supposing that the particles are arranged 
in a different order or pattern. The crystallised 
part of otto of roses and pure coal gas are in- 
stances of this curious fact. Allotropic bodies can 
be made to assume either form, but this has not 
yet been accomplished with those which are termed 
isomeric, although we may reasonably expect 
that it will be done. Meanwhile, every addition 
to this class of facts is important, and M. Scheurer 
Kestner has shown that, by prolonged boiling a 
basic nitrate of iron, its condition was changed, 
so that a precipitate obtained with sulphate of 
soda and dried in a current of air upon porcelain, 
is insoluble in concentrated acids, but very soluble 
in water, the solution being turbid by reflected, and 
clear by transmitted light. In this state the iron 
does not exhibit the customary re-actions with 
ferrocyanides and sulphocyanides. He also found 
that light as well as heat was capable of producing 
this allotropic state of the iron salts. 

AcTIon oF Lime on Piants.—M. E. Frémy 
has discovered that lime exerts a peculiar action 
upon those cell membranes of plants which contain 
and produces metapectic acid with great 

acility. Beetroot, which contains a large quantity 

of pectose, is a convenient plant to act upon. 
The pulp is washed with distilled water, and then 
heated with boiling milk of lime for an hour. The 
fluid being separated, is evaporated to a syrup and 
mixed with alcohol, which precipitates the lime 
salt. This is decomposed with oxalic acid, 
saturated with ammonia, and sundry matters pre- 
cipitated by acetate of lead. The liquid, when fil- 
tered, is treated with ammonia, when an abundant 
white precipitate is obtained which is decomposed 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, and the pure metapectic 
acid obtained. This is very soluble in water, 
decomposes all the carbonates, and saturates the 
most energetic bases. Its alkaline salts are not 
precipitated by the usual re-agents. We have 
described this process at some length, because the 
acid is not unlikely to become important, and 
because it illustrates the disappearance of the 
gelatinous principle (pectose) of plants at a cer- 
tain stage of their growth. 

Use oF Woorara 1x Teranvs.—The employ- 
ment of the woorara poison as a remedy for 
tetanus does not seem to have led to any satis- 
factory results, either in London or Paris, several 
patients having died to whom it was adminis- 
tered. It has been given internally, and injected 
into the cellular tissue. In the case of a boy at 
Bordeaux, the woorara did not appear to produce 
any effect, although it proved fatal to animals in 
one grain doses. It is stated that there are two 
wooraras, difficult to distinguish, and differing in 
— also that various plants of different 

amilies are employed in its preparation. It is 
recommended, instead of the woorara, to employ 
the alkaloid curarina, on which its properties are 
supposed to depend, and the doctors still hope for 
useful results. 

CuemicaL Errects or Licut.—M. Niepce de 
St. Victor has added to the list of substances 
whose chemical properties are modified by expo- 
sure to light. He shows that most of the organic 
acids reduce gold salts, and even silver salts, after 
such exposure. In experiments with nitrate of 
uranium mixed with organic matter, he found 
that its reducing power reached a maximum after 
@ certain amount of exposure, and that the further 
action of light extinguished the power altogether. 
These facts seem to have some connection with 
allotropism, and indicate the importance of study- 
ing molecular changes. 

ANALysIs OF INDUcTION SpARK.—M. Moncel 
has been entertaining the scientific world with 
experiments on induction coils. He affirms 
that the induced spark is not homogeneous, 
but consists of the original discharge and of a 
secondary discharge through a luminous atmos- 
phere, which is generated by the heating and 
rarification of the adjacent air. He also states 
that the discharge through this luminous atmos- 
phere exhibits the most striking calorific effects ; 
while the original discharge possesses the proper- 
ties of frictional electricity. By employing a 
microscope to examine the induction spark, he 








satisfied himself that the luminous atmosphere was 
only a miniature representation of the induction 
light seen in a vacuum ; continuing his investiga- 
tions he succeeded in detecting in the luminous at- 
mosphere which accompanies the spark when the 
discharge takes place in common air, the stratifica- 
tions which are so remarkable in the hydrogen 
vacuum. In this experiment he caused the dis- 
charge to traverse the flame of a wax candle, when 
the light of the negative pole, instead of being blue 
as in the hydrogen vacuum, was a brilliant white, 
owing to the presence of carbonaceous particles. 
When one of the rheophores is plunged into 
water, and the discharge taken through the fluid, 
some curious effects take place, modified accord- 
ing to which pole is immersed, but in each case 
the luminous atmosphere exhibits singular cor- 
ruseations. When the rheophores are separated so 
that the direct discharge cannot take place, the 
effects of the luminous atmosphere are still more 
conspicuous. 

ScrENcE AND AkT DEPARTMENT.—A series of 
six lectures commenced at Kensington on the 6th. 
The course is open to persons engaged in teaching 
for the small sum of 6d. The principal subjects 
are pottery, and the arts of Egypt and Assyria, 
the latter by Dr. Kinkel. 

ALCOHOLOMETRY.—M. Vidal proposes to deter- 
mine the quantity of alcohol present in various 
liquors by the method of ebullition instead of 
that of specific gravity, and has constructed a 
thermometer adapted to the purpose. According 
to his experiments, the boiling point of alcohol 
is not, like that of water, influenced by the pre- 
sence of substances soluble in it ; but when salts, 
soluble in water and not in alcohol, are present in 
diluted aleohol they accelerate its boiling point 
by absorbing the water. M. Vidal has likewise 
shown that the quantity of sugar present in an 
alcoholic liquid may be estimated by noticing 
the difference between the indications of the 
hydrometer and the ebullioscope. 

A Source oF DIskASE FoR CatTLE. — M. 
Isidore Pierre has detected butyric acid in soils, 
stagnant waters, and drainings from dungheaps, 
and considered its presence the cause of the death 
of some horses, who drank water containing its 
salts. Butyric acid—so called from its being 
first noticed as produced from butter—is the 
result of the fermentation of saccharine substances 
when the presence of lime or other alkali prevents 
the formation of alcohol, and when the fermentive 
process is prolonged beyond the stage at which 
lactic acid is generated. As saccharine matter is 
found in nearly all cultivated plants, its presence 
in farm-yard pools is easily accounted for ; and if 
the butyric acid to which it gives rise really does 
form poisonous salts, the matter deserves the 
serious attention of agriculturists. M. Pierre 
does not appear to have obtained any positive 
evidence of this supposed action, but to have 
assumed it because no other cause of the death of 
the horses in question, and of the illness of 
others, could be discovered. It is possible that 
butyrates may be formed by the fermentation of 
animal substances ; and it would have been inte- 
resting to know whether they existed in the 
sausages that have recently supplied a coroner’s 
jury with a prolonged and unsatisfactory ex- 
planation. 


Dyer From THorns.—It has been noticed that 


the blackthorn and buckthorn tinges water | 


yellow. Dr. Phipson obtains this colouring 
matter by steeping the branches of these trees in 
bisulphuret of carbon. The solution thus obtained 
is evaporated, and the colouring matter in the 
residue dissolved by alcohol. This solution is 
also evaporated, and the residue treated with 
ether, from which yellow crystals of Rhamnox- 
anthine are deposited, which form beautiful 
purples with alkalies. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid effects a partial decomposition, the result 
being an emerald green. 


Brune, Memortau.—A considerable sum has 
already been collected for this object, although in 
accordance with the resolutions passed at the 
meeting of the 26th ult. the subscriptions are 
limited to 102, 


—= 


FINE ARTS. 
| — = 
OUGHT THE NATIONAL GALLERY TO REMAIN A 
FREE EXHIBITION ? 

From the official notice it appears that the 
British section of the National Gallery at South 
Kensington is to be opened at the same time and 
on the same terms as the South Kensington 
Museum. There are to be, therefore, pay-days as 
well as free days, and on those pay-days (and 
evenings) the public will only be admitted through 
the South Kensington Museum, to which the 
| Gallery is, it appears, to be made a sort of 
| appendage. 

Will the public accept this decision? The 
| National Gallery is public property : the pictures 
were bought with the public money, or bequeathed 
| for the public use; and that the public should, 
| at all proper times, have free access to them has 
| been hitherto an unquestioned principle. Till now 
| the National Gallery has always been a free gal- 
| lery; is it because South Kensington is a more 
| genteel neighbourhood than Charing Cross, that 
this new arrangement of separate days for the 
| vulgar many and the selecter few is introduced? 
| It can hardly be with a view to making the insti- 
tution self-supporting. The exchequer is not yet 
so low as to render that measure necessary—and 
if it were, the sixpences would go but a small way 
towards making up the requisite amount. 

Whatever be the reason, however, the alteration 
| has not been made without a clear conception of 
| the gravity of the innovation ; and it is well, 
| therefore, that the public as well as the authorities 
| should understand that a principle is involved in 
| the question. So lately as last January, the 
| Trustees of the National Gallery declined to take 
possession of the new rooms at South Kensington, 
on the ground chiefly that provision was not made 
‘for securing to all classes free and convenient 
access to the pictures,” a matter, they assert, 
‘which it is the duty of the Trustees to provide 
for.” They embodied their views in a series of 
resolutions which were officially conveyed to the 
Lords of the Treasury. And as though these 
were not strong enough, in the following month 
(Feb. 21, 1859) they adopted a new string of reso- 
lutions of which the first was ‘‘ That arrangements 
for the easy and free access of the public at all times 
and under all cirewmstances to the pictures of the 
National Gallery, uninterrupted by any arrange- 
ments for payment of the charges made upon en- 
trance to the other collections at South Kensington 
Museum, are absolutely essential.” The second 
resolution was the corollary, that to secure this 
free access there must be provided ‘‘a separate 
entrance to the National Gallery, entirely distinct 
from” the entrance to the Museum. Other reso- 
lutions were passed on a subsequent occasion to 
the same effect, but it is unnecessary to repeat 
them. 

Nothing could be more explicit than what we 
have quoted ; and the Lords of the Treasury seem 
to have acquiesced in the view taken by the 
Trustees, for in their official letter (printed along 
with the Resolutions in the Civil Service Esti- 
mates), they say; ‘‘their Lordships fully recog: 
nise the importance of the measures ‘proposed by 
them [the Trustees], and they have communicated 
the same to the Department of Science and Art in 

order that the requirements of the Trustees may 
| be provided for in the construction of the build- 
ing.” As a result of the resolutions and corre- 
spondence the separate entrance was constructed, 
as it now seems very unnecessarily, since that 
‘easy and free access ‘at all times, and under 
circumstances,” which according to their own 
deliberate resolutions ‘it is the duty of the 
Trustees to provide for,” is no longer vouchsafed. 
But if this free access was so ‘‘ absolutely essel- 
tial” last spring, what has happened to render it 
unnecessary this winter? What new argument of 
extraneous influence can have so quickly removed 
the Trustees’ scruples? Is the same measure 
be meted out at Trafalgar Square? Or is it only 
the British pictures that the public are to pay t0 
see? In a word—is the National Gallery to re 
main a free, or to be made only a partially free 
' exhibition ? 
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‘ i Thad _ | because certain allegories of man’s life existed | tion with the origin of printing.” TT! f F 
a Relating to the Block-Books pre : : © S —— aie bee he 
IN A _otiege’ the Bibliotheque Impériale, Péris, | before, must indeed be a true member of the | he probably scarcely regarded as coming within 
| By Samuel Leigh Sotheby. (Printed for the Little-Faith family. these limits. But since it is clear that France 
: the ‘Author : not hor atthe ) But this is a digression, and we must return to | ought not to be wholly ignored in a history of 
south ; pe our black-letter fare. Besides describing every | xylography, those who are interested in the 
> and THESE memoranda may be regarded ner supple- | block-book in the Imperial Library, Mr. Sotheby | inquiry will be glad to hear that the omission has 
ston ment to Mr. Sotheby 8 great work, the Poe aml ad | has noted that the library is ‘‘ particularly rich in | been supplied in a very learned series of papers 
YS as Typographica. 3 oe making engine 1 result of | very early specimens of single wood engravings,” | (illustrated with nearly a hundred figures), by M. 
(and the sale of the 250 copies of that work last year, | and he specifies some of them. In the discussions | Vallet de Viriville, contained in vols. ii. iii, and 
ough Mr. Sotheby announced his intentuon of examining, | which have taken place respecting engraving on | iv. of the Gazette des Beaux Arts ; papers which 
1 the during the ensuing autumn, “the Xylographic | yooq, France has never ventured to claim the | are not the less deserving notice here, that they 
rt of treasures preserved in the public libraries of | merit of the invention. The cuts in her eatly | are a sort of first-fruits of the “Principia Typogra- 
Europe.” He accordingly proceeded to Paris, and books, it has been taken for granted, were printed | phica,” the value of which work is fully recognised 
The ent ten days in collating the copies of the block- | fom German and Dutch blocks. But “that | by M. de Viriville, who makes frequent reference 
tures books in the Imperial Library, when his health xylography with book type was practised in France | to its pages. 
thed :. way, and he was compelled to return to | 9¢ an earlier period than is generally supposed, is 
nuld, ndon, leaving the remainder of his self-imposed proved,” observes Mr. Sotheby, ‘‘ by the exist- This time last year the Art Journal called upon 
has task unaccomplished. Having, however, examined | gnee of a small folio leaf preserved in the | us to congratulate it on having attained its 
now and made careful bibliographical notes of all 3ibliotheque Impériale. It consists of a ‘ Bonnet | majority. With a few natural blushes, it now 
gal. the block-books contained in that library, and | gong’ and is executed in two columns, the first | confesses to having then added a year to its age 
more considering the improbability that he should | peaded by a woodcut representing a man holdinga | It was twenty, not twenty-one. It is rather 
that be able to accomplish his projected examination | hole, on which are affixed some bonnets or caps and | awkward to have to keep “comi ” twi 
eae. a bart : 5 a L ; ‘ aps, @ é ‘ p ‘‘coming of age” twice 
the of the other libraries on the Continent, he deter- | thers before and behind him. The text commences | over ; but that is for those who make the blunder. 
ced ? mined, he tells us, on at once “‘ committing these | }eneath the design, as subjoined : ‘Que cornettes | We are very well content to repeat our congratula- 
nsti- Memoranda to the press, that they may be Pre- | on le bruit.” This xylographical relic originally | tions, and once more wish the Art Journal 
t yet served for the use of future bibliographers. formed a sheet of two leaves. A small portion of | “‘many happy returns of the day,” and may it be 
-and That these Memoranda will often be referred to | the second leaf is attached to it. It has evidently | better and stronger at every one of them. ‘In the 
way by future bibliographers and writers on the history | been taken from the cover of an old book.” Mr. | one-and-twenty years of its existence, the Art 
: of printing, there can be little doubt. They Sotheby offers no suggestion, however, as to the | Jowrnal has not always made the most of its 
ition ought, if Mr. Sotheby should still be unable to | date of this satirical broad-sheet. Passavant, in | opportunities, but on the whole it has done good. 
m. of continue his projected examination, to stimulate | his volume just published (or to be published, for | service to art, artists, and art-manufacturers ; and 
vell, some one or more of the bibliographical fraternity | our copy is dated Leipzic, 1860 !), does not seem | it has had no small share in bringing about a 
ities to follow up his labours and complete the mono- | to be aware of its existence. M. Renouvier, how- | better understanding between artists and the great 
din graph he has here so well commenced. Whether ever, in his valuable essay on ‘‘ Les Origines de la | public, and in diffusing the love and knowledge of 
the at be done or not, however, Mr. Sotheby's work | Gravure en France,” published since Mr. Sotheby’s | art in England. The present number has the 
take will retain its value. ‘‘ Memoranda,” has noticed it at some length. | usual literary and artistic papers, and engravings 
ton, The memoranda are printed of the same size, | From hisresearches andthoseof M. de Montaiglonit | of two more of the Royal pictures—Wilkie’s 
rade and in the same manner, as the ‘‘ Principia Typo- | appears certain that the piece of ‘‘ Les hauls | ‘Guerilla Council of War,’ by J. C. Armytage 
lent graphica” —to which work it is a valuable addition, | bonnées” must have been printed in the reign of | and Greuze’s ‘Head of a Child,’ engraved ina 
ert, and in some small matters a correction. Thus in | Louis XI., when the fashion of high bonnets, for | hard mechanical style by A. J. Annedouche. The 
vide describing ‘‘ Das Leben des Menschen,” a unique | atime dominant, was made the butt of satire and | sculpture is Foley's monument to Mr. Jones, of 
8 of block-book of four engraved pages, small folio, | invective. The design, according to M. Renouvier, |} Welchpool, which was in the last Academy 
the Mr. Sotheby says : is puerile, and the outline coarse ; but its value is | Exhibition. 
hese “The four pages were probably issued for | indisputable in the early history of the art of 
math educational purposes, in the same way as the wood engraving in France. M. Renouvier has, One of the prettiest little Christmas books we have 
os ictorial alphabets are published at the present however, been fortunate enough to discover | seen for some time is that just issued by Messrs. 
ants ma On reference to the ‘ Principia Typo-| an earlier and still more valuable specimen | Griffin and Farran under the title of Shakespeare's 
vee graphica,’ vol. ii. p. 166, it will be seen by the of French wood-engraving, ‘‘ Des Neufs Preux,” | Household Words. It contains a selection of words 
the wood engraving of the figure, representing, and | annexed toa manuscript in the National Li- of every-day wisdom—a small selection out of an 
ge -marked with, the letter P, that I considered the | brary, of the genealogies of the kings of France, | almost exhaustless treasury—from the dramas of 
wa series of designs to form an Alphabet of the same | by Gilles le Sonnier, surnamed Berry, who was | our great bard, arranged alphabetically. But the 
des size as that fac-simile; but on examining the | appointed herald to Charles VII. in 1420. The | chief novelty of the book fies in its getting-up. 
ond various designs, I find they do not, like the P from | piece consists of three plates, each containing | Every page has a richly illuminated border, the 
this the corner of the first page of the first sheet, take the | representations of three chevaliers under Gothic | design of each being different, and the ground : 
tate form of the letter attached to them. The inaccu- | porticoes, with their names inscribed on labels being most commonly of gold. The frontispiece 
net racy of description here referred to affords another above their horses’ heads. M. Renouvier gives a | has an oval photograph of Shakspere, from the ; 
~* instance of the necessity of an author's personally | fac-simile of one of the plates, containing figures | Stratford monument, enclosed within a frame of 
1 to examining the objects upon which he desires to} of Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabeus—all | oak-leaves on a gold ground, the whole har- 
eat give accurate information.” It is, however, very | clothed in full medieval plate armour, with | monising very well together. Finally, the binding J 
seldom even in his ‘‘ Principia” that Mr. Sotheby | helmets on their heads, swords in their hands | is a chaste medieval illumination of crimson gold 
we misleads his readers by any such inaccuracy. | (except Maccabus, who has a lance), and bearing | and white on an ultramarine ground, comporting 
es This ‘* Leben des Menschen,” by the way, is a| shields on which their arms are fully emblazoned | well with the riches within. The illuminations 
the noteworthy 15th century lesson-book. Mr. | —Joshua’s being a dragon, David's a harp, and | are by Mr. 8. Stanesby, the printing in colours : 
ong Sotheby thus describes it: ‘‘The series of de-| that of Judas a couple of birds of a kind more | by Ashbee and Dangerfield, and they do much 
at signs in each page are intended to represent the familiar to heralds than naturalists. ‘The drawing | credit to their taste and skill. Altogether it is a 
8° Life of Man in the present and future state. | and engraving, however, show that the domi- | dainty little tome, and merits a seasonable 
ey Those in the upper part show the progress | noticrs must already have attained very consider- | welcome. 
te and ulterior happiness of the good; while the | able skill, and that France, at least as early as 
bee lower designs depict the sorrows and final suffer- | the beginning of the reign of Louis XI., must Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., is the sculptor selected 
Fi ings of the bad. A descriptive text, in scrolls, is | have had both wood-engravers and printers of her for the execution of the Dublin statue of Oliver 
of intermixed with the figures ; and at the corner of | own. Goldsmith. ‘‘It only remains,” say the com- if 
“4 each design is a letter, the series in each page As in his ‘‘ Principia,” Mr. Sotheby in the ; mittee in their circular, ‘‘to supply the necessary j 
h t forming the alphabet.” It is in short, as will be | ‘‘Memoranda” carefully describes the various | funds.” Only! fl 
il noticed, a sort of ‘‘ Pilgrimage of the Soul,” | paper-marks (or water-marks, as they are com- Stirling has its Wallace monument, if Scotland 
: reduced to the capacity of children, and like that | monly called) in the books which come under his ; has not. Mr. H. Ritchie’s statue of the Scottish 
a work might be cited as a proof that the Tinker of | notice, and figures several which did not oc- | hero was purchased some time back by Mr. W. 
rf Elstow was a poor plagiarist. Butintruth, these | cur in the same form among the hundreds | Drummond, and by him presented to the good 
allegories of the Life of Man were in the centuries | figured in his great work. Though not the first | town, on condition that the burghers provided a 
nit preceding Bunyan, common in every language of | to print tracings of these marks, Mr. Sotheby | suitable pedestal. After some discussion they 
‘ Baeve, and set forth in every form. All that | was the first in this country to call attention to | decided to erect for that purpose a new porch to 4 
a Bunyan did was to take a common clay mould | their value in connection with the investigation of | the Atheneum building in King Street. This has ; 
: and breathe into it the breath of life. Amyone | the early history of printing and engraving. | been done, and Sir William Wallace has just been 
: who looked into his Bible and abroad on the | Several Continental authors have written largely | exalted to his station on the top of the Wallace 
: 7 world, might readily enough describe the good and | on the subject, but his ‘‘ Principia,” we believe, | Porch. 
, evil ways of man ; only one has described them | still contains by far the fullest and most complete | The inhabitants of Spilsby, Lincolnshire, are 
be so as to make them a living reality. But he who | collection of figures of early paper-marks. His | taking measures for the erection there of a statue, 
ree really knows the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” and yet | inquiries were, however, confined to those found | or other memorial, of their distinguished towns- 
doubts Bunyan’s unqualified declaration that |in books, ‘‘issued in Holland, Flanders, and | man, Sir John Franklin. 
*smanner and matter, too, was all his owr,” | Germany, during the fifteenth century, in connee- Nearly 50002. have been subscribed towards the f 
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fund for restoring the octagonal tower and lantern 
of Ely Cathedral, as a memorial of the late Dean 
Peacock, to whose untiring energy is mainly due 
the restoration of the noble cathedral from the 
deplorable state in which he found it on his 
appointment tothe deanery. Mr. Scott’s estimate 
for the work required is 50007. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
= tise 

Tue musical performances of the present, have 
been much less numerous than those of the past, 
week. With the exception of a great choral re- 
hearsal at Exeter Hall, in which 1600 performers, 
without instrumentalists, were engaged, and Mr. 
Hullah’s attempt at St. Martin’s Hall to produce | 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, as,it should be given, but | 
very far short of what it ought to have been, the 
Promenade Concerts at Drury Lane have had it 
all their own way, yet without any great results. 
Mr. Ransford, it is true, gave an entertainment at | 
St. James's Hall on Tuesday Evening, in which | 
the early sea-songs of the British Navy by Dibdin 
and others, formed a prominent feature ; but this 
in itself is scarcely to be catalogued under the 
head of Music. As to the rehearsal at Exeter 
Hall, it does not fall within our province to criti- 
cise it, inasmuch as the public were not admitted, 
the subscribers to the Sacred Harmonic Society 
alone having had the privilege of listening to a 
mighty concourse of voices controlled as by a 
magician’s wand by the bdton of M. Costa, who 
showed how earnest and exact he is in 
producing the graduated effects of vast com- 
binations of sound, by means of  exercis- 
ing the prerogative of insisting that all the 
marks should be observed—that a piano must 
really be a piano, and a diminuendo be as easy of 
accomplishment as a crescendo up to fortissimo/ 

With respect to Mr. Hullah and St. Martin’s 
Hall, we have said the performance of the Elijah 
was ‘‘an attempt, and not the deed.” Perhaps 
Mendelssohn was rarely more mercilessly handled ; 
for, with the exception of one or two of the solo 
parts, the execution was not even mediocre, the 
chorus being resolved to sing after their own 
fashion, and in their own time, and the band to 
disregard all the efforts of the conductor to keep 
them steady. Owing to the scanty attendance of 
public singers in London at this season of the 
year, Mr. Hullah could obtain no other first 
soprano than Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, who, 
although a very graceful concert-room singer, and 
well up in such light music as the Dinorah 
““Shadow song,” and compositions of a similar 
class, is totally unequal to grasp the difficulties of 
such inspirations as Mendelssohn has given to 
the leading female voice in his great dramatic 
scenas of the Elijah. We cannot, indeed, do 
otherwise than express surprise that Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington should venture upon such 
a flight as that of ‘‘Hear ye, Israel!” and the 
upper line of the most majestic Sanctus that ever 
was written. Her voice is high enough in register, 
and its quality is also good, but it is not of a 
nature to tower above the instrumentation like 
that of a Novello or a Lind, or to support the 
other voices, as Mendelssohn purposed. Besides, 
the mind is wanting to bring out the majestic 
effects, without which failure is inevitable. When, 
too, will this lady begin to mend her provincial 
pronunciation? lt is positively painful to listen 
to the manner in which she tortures the Queen’s 
English. A debutante, Miss Mina Poole, sang 
carefully in the parts allotted to her, and acquitted 
herself with much promise, and Miss F. Huddart 
obtained an encore in ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” more 
on account of the beauty of the music than for 
the manner of the rendering. Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
sang the tenor music respectably, but nothing 
more. He wants both animation and pathos, 
without which even such exquisite morceaux as 
*‘Tf with all your hearts,” and ‘‘Then shall the 
righteous,” fall unimpressively upon a mixed 
multitude of hearers. Mr. Weiss has, by study 


and painstaking, made the laborious réle of 
the Prophet his own, and on this occasion 





massive difficulties like a sound 


delivered its 






the South Kensington Museum will be admitted to the 





musician. Several female artistes, besides those | National Gallery, British School, through the Museum 


already named, were employed in the interpreta- | 
tion of other portions of the oratorio. Their exer- | 
tions however call for no particular remark. 
Earnest as is Mr. Hullah’s method of training his 
chorus, his upper school is not yet sufficiently | 
perfect, or aw fait at the interpretation of such | 
concerted music as abounds in the Elijah. They | 
are enthusiastic—indeed rather too much so. 
Could Mr. Hullah but restrain their impetuosity, 
they would do both their master and themselves 
far greater justice. 

The Drury Lane Concerts have not been a 
success. The performances have been made up of 
music good, bad, and indifferent, the former hap- 
pily, and for the most part prevailing; but whether 
the taste for such ré-wnions has died out with the 
departure of M. Jullien, or whether the weather 
has been too unfavourable for the public to venture 
out of doors, or whether any other cause, unknown 
except to a few, has prevailed to keep that public 
away, certainly the audiences have neither been 
large, nor enthusiastic. 

The performance of the Messiah by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, drew an immense audience ; 
but of that performance itself we must defer our 
remarks till next week. 

At the Royal English Opera there has been no 
change of performance to demand remark. 





Lyceum THEATRE.—TZhe Key Under the Door- 
mut, a new farce produced here on Monday, will 
not do—its one good point, the introduction of 
chansonettes, saved it from condemnation. Miss 
St. George sang these, and when she sings one 
must applaud. The farce gave Mr. Rouse, the 
new low comedian, an opportunity of displaying 
his speciality—clever singing, but it must be 
confessed he was not very successful. The plot of 
The Key Under the Doormat is hopelessly stupid 
—though French. Two gentlemen court each the 
wife of escthar-—idtionaialy they discover their po- 
sition, and resolve to be respectable for the future. 


It has been thought none but a dervish could 
dance as dervishes do, but M. Espinosa proved, on 
Saturday night, at the Princess’s, that a Frenchman 
can goas mad as the veriest dervish in the east. 
He danced in a ballet from the Porte St. Martin, 
Faust. He has created a sensation, and he certainly 
turns and turns so rapidly that if he is not giddy 
the spectator is, and the effect produced is almost 
as sickening as it is surprising. 





NEW MUSIC. 

Love in Idleness Waltzes. (Leoni Lee.) Some 
of these waltzes are pretty, though none have 
any claim to originality. We object strongly to 
the abrupt change of key from B flat to A, in the 
introductory movement of the coda; it quite 
spoils the effect of an otherwise pretty movement. 








MISCELLANEA. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, BritisH ScHoo1, SovrTH 
KeEnstncton.—The following regulations for the | 
admission of the public have been arranged by 
the Committee of Council on Education, and the 
Trustees of the National Gallery : 


1. The separate entrance to the National Gallery» 
British School, provided at the request of the Trustees of 
the National Gallery, will be open for the public on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and for students on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, in the daytime 
only. 

7 The public will be admitted to the National Gallery, 
British School, also through the Museum every day, and 
on those nights when the Museum is open, according to 
the regulations of the Museum. On those nights the 
National Gallery, British School, will be lighted by the 
Department. 

3. Wednesday being a public day at the National Gal- 
lery, and a students’ day at the South Kensington 
Museum, will hereafter be a students’ day at the National 
Gallery, British School, and the public admitted on pay- 
ment (6d.) to the South Kensington Museum will be 
admitted also to the National Gallery, British School, 
through the Museum only, the National Gallery students 
being admissible by the separate entrance. 

4. On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, when 
only Students are admitted to the National Gallery, 
British School, the public admitted by payment (6d.) to 





only. 


y 
5. Tug Nationat GALLERY, British Scwoon, will be 


opened on Monday, 5th December. 


| NEWSPAPERS ADDRESSED TO THE EAst INDizs, 


Mauritius, CEYLON, AUSTRALIA, OR CHINA,— 
The public are reminded that notice was given in 
March last, that in order to pay the cost of transit 
through Egypt (a cost which has been largely in. 
creased, owing, in part, to an important improve. 
ment in the service), Newspapers sent vid South- 
ampton and Suez, addressed to the East Indies, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, Hong Kong, China, Australia 
or any other country or place eastward of Suez, 
will, on the Ist of January next and thence. 
forward, be subject to an additional charge of one 
penny; making the rates as follows :—Upon a 
Newspaper addressed to the East Indies, 2d., 
when not exceeding 4 ouncesin weight ; 3d. when 


> 


above 4 ounces and not exceeding 8 ounces in 
weight ; 1d. being added for every additional 4 


ounces or fraction of 4 ounces. 


Upon Newspapers 


addressed to any of the other countries or places 
referred to, 2d. for each Newspaper, of whatever 


weight. 


No alteration will be made in the postage 


of Book-packets sent by this route, as they already 
pay a transit rate ; nor will any change be made 
in the postage of Newspapers sént vid Marseilles, 
the present charge on such Newspapers being 
sufficient to cover the cost of transit through 


Egypt. 


No alteration, moreover, will be made in 


the postage of any Newspapers which may be 


directed to go ‘‘ By Private Ship.” 


The charge 


on these Newspapers will remain as at present, 


1d. each. 











“UNION JACK.” 
To the Editor of the LivERARY GAZETTE. 
Str,—In Johnson’s Dictionary, among other 


meanings of the word 


“Jack,” I find ‘The 


colours or ensign of a ship.” Does not this supply 
a more obvious derivation for the compound 
“Union Jack” than that quoted in your last 


impression from the Art Journal. 


I doubt if 


sailors in the reign of King James were likely to 
care how their king was described in heraldic 


documents. 
Dec. 5, 1859. 


I beg to sign myself 


A NEw Svusscriper. 








_Noricr TO CorRRESPONDENTS.—The letter from Messrs, 
Versmann and Oppenheim shall appear next week. 








MOST ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
NHE BOOK OF THE THAMES, FROM ITS 


RISE TO ITS FALL. By Mr. and Mrs. S.C. HALL. With 


numerous Illustrations. 
THE AUTHORS TO THE PUBLIC. 


We have the honour to submit 
to the public a “Book of the 
Thames, from its Rise to its Fall,” 
hopeful that our readers may 
share with us the enjoyment we 
have so long, and so often, de- 
rived from the “King of Island 
Rivers!” 

We have traced the bountiful 
river from the bubbling well out 
of which it issues, in the meadow 
by Trewsbury Mead—its lonely 
birthplace — through its whole 
course, gathering tributaries,and 
passing with them through tran- 


| quil villages, populous towns, 


and crowded cities ; ever fertilis- 
ing, ever beautifying, ever en- 
riching, until it reaches the most 
populous city of the modern orthe 
ancient world, forming thence 
the Great Hicuway by whicha 
hundred Nations traverse the 
globe. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“It is a book to endear tous 
our native England ; and, pro 
duced with all the elegance of 
the printer’s and binder’s art, 
will richly adorn the drawing- 
room table.”"—Daily News. 

“It is by far the pleasantest 
book, certainly the most com- 
ls in design and execution, 
hat has been published about 
the Thames for many years, and 
we can easily understand that in 
writing it the authors performed 
‘a labour of love.’’’ — Morning 

ost. 

“ A faithful as well as an agree- 
able guide to whatever of in- 
terest occurs along the entire 
course of the river. In short, it 
is a pleasant, well-written, and 
very handsome book on the plea- 
santest river an author could 
have to write about.”—Literary 
Gazette. 


In three bindings :—Cloth, 18s.; superbly gilt, 21s.; morocco, 268. 
Artuvr Hatt, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, price 7s. 6d. post 8vo. cloth. 


HE DAY OF 


SMALL THINGS. 


By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” 
Arravr Hatt, Virrve, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published. 


HE LADIES’ OWN BOOK. 


An Intellectual, 


Moral, and Physical Instructor. Illustrated, price 2s. 6d.; of 
elegantly gilt, 3s.6d. A most suitable Christmas gift for a young lady. 


W. R. McPuvn, 41, Ludgate Hill, London ; and Glasgow. 





Just published, feap. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RIERRE DE BOISMONT ON 


HALLUCI- 


NATIONS. A History and Explanation of Apparitions, 


Visions, Dreams, Ecstacy, Magnetism, and Somnambulism. Trans- 


lated from the French by ROBERT T. HULME, F.L.S., M.R.C.S. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 
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DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly, appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wrxe rn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lds. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 
Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





ry + WIE pATTAT + 
K EATINGS PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD 

LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, having been analysed, reported 
on, and recommended by Professors Tayton and ‘THomson, of Guy's 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
PereEtra, say that “ the finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, 
and flavour,’ characters this will be found to possess in a high degree. 
Half pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d.—79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London. 





ry Y 7 y 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — What 
diseases are more fatal in their consequences than neglected 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Aftections? The first and 
best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENG 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d., and tins 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kratino, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all druggists, &c. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
have been used freely by millions of human beings of both 
sexes and all ages in every part of the world; and while the public 
press has teemed with authenticated cases of extraordinary cures in 
avast variety of diseases (such as indigestion, scorbutic eruptions, 
and liver complaints), there is not on public record a single case in 
which their use has been attended with a bad effect. None, when 
using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, need the hope of cure to be 
counterbalanced by the fear of injury. The Ointment should be well 
rubbed over the left side, liver, and chest, when stomach or liver is 
deranged. The Pills should be taken according to the printed 
directions. 








FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE 
IS INSURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Another cure of asthma. From Mr. W. Barton, Apothecaries’ 
Hall, Campeltown. “An old gentleman, who for years had been 
afflicted with asthma, and seldom had a quiet night’s rest, had used 
very many proprictary medicines as well as medical prescriptions, 
put all were of no use. Since he began to use Locock’s Wafers, he 
teels himself quite well again. He sleeps well at night, and is quite 
refreshed in the morning.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a 
rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and 
lungs. 

TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all druggists. 








A N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 

been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and after 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but charitable to render 
such information to others similarly situated as may restore them to 
health. Full particulars sent to any address, by enclosing two postage 
stamps to prepay postage.—Addrcss, Tuomas Howanrp, Esq., Clive 
House, near Birmingham. 











ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, &c. With steel die, 
price 15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 

l0s.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s.; 
initials, 1s. per lecter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver 
sinker to Her Majesty and the Roard of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Le ter Square, W.C. 

















. ‘ 
ARDS.—Best Quality only.—A Copper-plate, 
engraved in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s. 
Wedding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, # of each, and 50 Enamelled 
Envelopes, with maiden name printed inside ,9s. post free.—T.CuL.ur- 
ton, Heraldic Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 














MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
prevents the ink spreading, and never washes out. Any person can 
use them. Initial plate, 1s.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
numbers, 2s. 8d.; crest, 5s. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 
grees, and Histories of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 
America, &c. No fee for search of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 
heraldiccolours,5s. Tracing pedigree with original grant of Arms, 10s. 
—T. Cur.eron, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
W.C. The studio and library open daily. 












RENSoNS WATCHES. 
“Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs. —SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphict. 


Watches sent free to any part of the United Kingdom, on receipt of 
Post Office Orders. 


33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E-C. Established 1749. 





| UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
| 


No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





| 
| 


_ The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d. invested in Governmen 
or other approved securities, 





Tue Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Carman, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Dreruty-CHatmman. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 

ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 
Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WatERLOO Priacr, Patt Matt, Lonpon, S.W. 
(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, 





B AN K OF 
ESTABLISHED a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Capital Stock, 100,0007. 

Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the 
plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 
be obtained with ample security. 

Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
notice. 

The interest is payable in January and July. 

Prerer Morrison, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 





[SPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTED 1820, 
DrrEcToRs 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman 

FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas G. Barclay, Es George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. | William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.?’. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a guarantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,500,000. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the ChiefOffice,as above ; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. Samver Incatt, Actuary. 











. Na y + 
[THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
7, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 

30th November, 1859. 
The Corporation of the London Assurance give notice to parties 
whose Lives are Assured in their Office, that no extra Premium will 
be charged to them on joining any Volunteer Corps for service in 
the United Kingdom, and that all Policies will be paid in full where 
death ensues in consequence of such service. 
Joun Laurence, Secretary. 





ah . alr ArYy 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Established a.p. 1834) ,39, King Street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital of 
350,000/. invested in Government and Real Securities, created en- 
tirely by the steady accumulation of the premiums, and all belonging 
to the members. The assurances in force are 1,400,0001., and the 
income upwards of 60,000/. per annum. 
No extra charge to assurers joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery 
orps. Cuarves Inoaty, Actuary. 
N.B. All Policies taken out on or before the 31st December, 1859, 
will have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 





MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 57. to 10007. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
D. Dearie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Estabtished a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. Perer Morrison, Managing Director. 
June lth, 1859. yam 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 








DEPOSIT! 











ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament,1909. 
New Assurances during the past year ..............05 £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums mee 12,565 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septennial investigation 136,629 50 


Bonus declared of 1. 5s. per cent. PER ANNUM on every polic’ 
opened prior to December 3lst, 1858. —— 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 .......ce0e.eeeceeeees 





31,345 16 & 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman,Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Rorradaile, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. Pp. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
Si 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Oftice, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
toBERT SrRacuan, Secretary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT 0} 
-*. PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 
_ An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from A ents of 
rns Sarge BD ed in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
SSURANCE MP. which has already paid in ¢ Pt 
for Accidents 37,0691. : da saint 
Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Ratt- 
Way ACCIDENTS ALONE May be insured against by the Journey or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 
; yiruiam J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assuranee Company, 2 - 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 












MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


S COTTISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Institvrep 1831. 
Heap Orricy :—26,8T. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to the 
members of the Society, The last division took place at lst March, 
1859, and from the results of it is taken the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A Pouicy rox £1,000, paren Isr Manca, 1832, 
is now increased to 1,654/. 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the Assured 
at the date of entry to have been 40, these Additions may be sur- 
rendered to the Society for a present payment of 3631. 17s. 8d., or such 
surrender would not only redeem the entire premium on the Policy, 
but also entitle the party to a present payment of 104/. 4s. and, in 
both cases, the Policy would receive future triennal additions. 
THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from 
Contribitions of Members) 


LIFE 





£1,194,657 
Rost. Curistie. Manager. 
Wn. Frytay, Secretary. 


LONDON OFFICE, 26, POULTRY, E.C. 
Axcup. T. Rircuir, Agent. 








Kerry AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 26, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 

Notice is hereby given, that all persons whose lives are or may 
jereafter be assured with this Society, are permitted, without 
icence or the payment of extra premium, to join Volunteer Corps, 
and to perform any military duties required of them either in peace 
or war, so long as the service is limited to Great Britain and Ireland. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
8th December, 1859. Aaruun H. Barrer, Actuary and Secretary. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
yous generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 

hinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new epanne of his 
useful p ere which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all ,cHEAPNESS IN Price, he believes will ensure 
mes bey robation, and defy competition. 

Each en bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
ond ten ut up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
et, w th la 1 outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the reque uest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G.has 
introduced 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of diffe eat degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W riting taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail we all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No.91,JOHN soabansiit!) NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
‘TREET, LONDON 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the followin peculiarities and advantages: :—Ist, tacility 
oo ne pera 2nd, partons freedom from liability to.chafe or exco- 
Pig ds ; t may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the ght or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
be bay: By la slightest inc onvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap 
srovee: and we strenuously adyise the use of it to all those who 

d in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss ae 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.RS., Professor ‘of se ef ie King’s College, 
Surgeon to the’ King’s ‘College Hospital, & x. Guthrie, Esq., ‘ 
pe - the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow 
*.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hos’ ital ; 
, Esq., ” Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; Ww. 
Goutbon sq. > Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; 1 Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the Tondor Hos; ‘ital; a. 
Fisher,-Esq. Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston Key, Es ., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.RBS.; ‘ames Luke, aes Surgeon to the London Truss Society; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq. , F.R.S., and many others 

A descriptive circular may be had PF. Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LON DO. 


Price of a Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s.6d. Postage,1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 528.6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s.10d, 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving e fic ient and pri ‘support in all 
eases of Y7/EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS SPRAINS, &. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 





Ge Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & CO”S WINDOW POLISH for 
uickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
ba GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &ce. &e. 


* By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produce d. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Every where. 
MANUFACTORY,CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


6] and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 

Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations; we beg therefore to request you 
Bi! forw us, at your earliest convenienc e,a dozen boxes of the 

We are, Gentlemen, yours very respecttully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. mort, Brorners, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it eee to do, request you 
willforward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G. H.Smiru & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel wh by 

yoursending usone dozen ofsixpenny boxes’ Joun Harvey & Co, 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and gpg Street. 
farch 21st, 1 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had ne you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to. send ta a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. ye are, yours, Hopce & Oncnanp. 
Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO. "Finsbury Pavement. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode ,&c. 
No invalid should be without them. Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
R. COGAN, Patentee,4, Red Lion Square, London. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE 


BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S 
ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—DeEaAneE & Co. manufac- 


ture and supply every description of iron and brass bedsteads, 
and have at all times a large stock of thesearticles on hand stogether 
with beds, mattresses, palliasses, &c. Full particulars of sizes and 
prices, with illustrations, sent by post (free). 





ORTICULTURAL & MECHANICAL TOOLS. 


—In this department will be found 
for the practical or scientific horticulturist, CMschadlny all modern and 
improved inventions. Illustrated priced listson application, post free. 

Mechanical Tools of every description. Also, 

Tool chests fitted complete with Tools of warranted quality, and 
varying in price from 6. 2l. They are well adapted for the 
amateur, the practical or the 








CONOMIC COOKING STOVES, RANGES, 


&c.—Drane & Co. recommend with confidence their improved 
Cooking Stove. It is cheap in first cost, simple in construction, easy 
of management, ca able of doing a large amount of work with a 
comparatively small consumption of fuel, ae is manufactured in 
sizes suitable for large or small families. ration daily in the 
stove and fender department ; where may ae iteucen the improved 
se Hi acting range, and the improved cottage range, each wit 
and boiler. 





oven 


Prices oF THE Rance:— 
4 fect wide ., £13 10 0| 4feet9inches£18 0 0 
4feet 3inches 15 00 eet. 19100 
4feetGinches 16 100 8 21 00 


5feetGinches£22 10 0 
5feet9inches 24 00 
Cfeet.....00. 25 00 





5feet3 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 
brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 
The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. Ladies’ Scissorsin choice variety. 
Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 


FURNISHING LIST.—For the convenience 

of persons furnishing, Deane & Co. have arranged a complete 
Priced List of Articles requisite in fitting up a Family Residence, 
embracing all the various departments of their Establishment, and 
calculated greatly to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their 
goods. 'T his list Deane & Co. will forward to any address, post free. 


Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William Street, London Bridge. 

Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2and 3, Arthur Street East, 
London Bridge. 

Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 

Export Warehouses, Arthur Street West, London Bridge. 


TRADE LN MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
REFERRED TO THE BEST ARROWROOT. 


Delicious in Puddin, ne Custards, Blancmange, Cake &c., and 
prema! suited to the delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet 
states “This is superior to bedi of the kind known.’’ Trade 
Mark and Recipes on each Packet, 4,8, and 16 0z. Obtain it where 
inferior artifles are not substituted, dene Family Grocers, Chemists, 
Confectioners, and Corn Dealers. 

Paisley; Dublin; 

r; and 23,1 








Lane,London. 





77a, Market Street, M: 
KN NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
ng the true CHA ae of INDIVIDUALS from 
we he peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
E COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
Satineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. Ail persons wishing to “know themselves,” or 
any friendin whom they are interested, must send aspecimen of their 
writing, stating sex and age, inc losing thirteen penny post stamps 
to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental and moral 
qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. *‘lam pleased with the 
accurate description you have given of myself.”’—Miss Jones. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a ae healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 28.,0r 
sent post frec on. receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Cou bagi ‘69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Cart 
writes,“ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair, ” 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.”’ 
—Mr. Yates, ‘The young man has now a good pair of whiskers.. I 


want two packets for othercustomers.”’ 
PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 


INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 
In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

‘* Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary oS of modern chemi istry. » — Thustrated London 
News, July 19, 1851. 

A long and’ interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission from oe Editor of 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 








THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 


No. 122, Patt Matt, S.W. 


fe above Pre 2! has been formed for the 

purpose of 1 e Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Families With PU REY WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY ............ 208. & 24s. per doz. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PORT .............+4+ 20s.& 24s. ,, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ........ +. 32s, pe 

A truly excellent and natural wine. 

SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. » 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 

SPLENDID OLD PORT...,........ eee 42s. Pr 

Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ...........+.. 528. &608. ,, 


Bottles and packages included, and eit is any London Railway 
Station. 


Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock,are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
ANDREWS & HUGHES, Wholesale and ae Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane 





AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 

though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 

tobe uliarly free from acidity, and very superior to recent impor- 

tations of veritable Cognac. In French ‘ les, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’ sDietiNery, Welborn. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 
NALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 


WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE wane” and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest FRENCH BRANDY. 


ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and nyt 
sp 








rit 5s. per gallon. 
The PRINCE’S USQUEBAU GH, a much- Gagne" 
and delicious spirit ..........cceccsssecessccseces 18s. ” 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered DD. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 20s. ” 


Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
e HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILA, E.C_-OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmansh ip, shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.,ladies’ out- 
fits ; furniture for camp, barrack k, cabin, and colonial 1 use, rorya 
every variety of cabinet work, trunks, port: 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H1.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 








TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


J OHNSON informs the above that he is open 
e to suppl them with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
LEAD and URED PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Current Prices. J. J.’s Lead and are are recommended to the 
Trade as possessing more body, covers peat fod easier to work 
than any other, and will retain colour in eho 
2 All orders to be addressed to J. JOHNS! iN, new ‘Bridge, Brent- 
ord, 





HE UNTVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from nd, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, oe in construc- 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inne rforated, covered 
w ith a diaphragm, giv me — toa epeatsl al va ve. —Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 


W.H. Kennepy aaa 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDS STEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combi the t of Metallic Bed- 
steads wifh the eomfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is the only 


Starch used in her Majesty’s Laundry, and as some unprin- 
cipled parties are now making and offering or meade an imitation of 
the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution all our customers to 
pet when purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on 
each packet, to copy which is felony. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 











Printed by Josera Sou1H, of No. 10, Malvern Rtee Portland Place North, Jinieon Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapatry & Evans, in the ‘iin of Whitefriars, in the 
city of London, and published by him at the office, No.4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city —SaTuRDAy, December 10, 1859. 








To Samue 
To Ernest 


To Alexa! 
To Richa: 














